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THE MIRACULOUS TRIUMPHS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


By Josern A. Seiss, D. D., Philadelphia. 


One of the most remarkable things in the early history 
of the Church, is the rapidity with which it spread and 


triumphed. 

The period when it appeared in its Christian form, was 
doubtless the most favorable that could have been chosen. 
The popular religions of the heathen had become worn out 
with age. Unbelief and superstition had well nigh put an 
end to all those systems which had so long swayed the 
world. Judaism itself, losing more and more its spiritual 
character, was sinking down into mere heartless externali- 
ties. There existed a widespread expectation that the 
Messiah was about to make his appearance among men. 
The universality of the Roman dominion made communica- 
tion easy between the various parts of the world. A gen- 
eral peace reigned throughout the entire earth. And many 
of the more serious and thoughtful classes were looking and 
prepared for a revolution in the modes of religious thinking. 
These facts, along with the spiritual and consolatory charac- 
ter of Christianity, and its adaptedness to all existing forms 
of society, were certainly very favorable to the success of 
the new Church. But there were many strong counterac- 
tions. Augustine tells us, that “Christ appeared to the 
men of a decrepit, dying world, that, while all around them 
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was fading, they might, through him, receive a new youth- 
ful life.” But, still, it was a world full of obstinacy, such 
as decrepitude often brings with it; and certainly not want- 
ing in the elements of a fierce antagonism to the truth. 

From the providential training of the Jews, we would 
naturally expect the Church to make most progress among 
them. But when “He came unto his own, his own received 
him not.” The worldly spirit which predominated among 
them, their false hopes respecting the Messiah, their na- 
tional vanity, and their confidence in their legal righteous- 
ness and the inalienability of the rights of ‘their descent 
according to the flesh, constituted a great barrier to their 
reception of the Gospel. The Pharisees, proud in spirit, 
secure in their own goodness, and arrogant in a dead erudi- 
tion, disdained to submit to the humbling doctrines of the 
unlettered carpenter of Nazareth. The “Sadducees, those 
sneering rationalists of the Saviour’s time, laughed at the 
ideas of a spiritual existence and an immortality such as 
Christianity proclaimed. The mystical and eremitic Essenes 
were so few in number, so exclusive in their habits, and so 
completely enslaved to a set of vague opinions and outward 
forms, that the Church derived but little aid from their 
secluded communities. And the few elements of Hellenic 
culture, which had been scattered among the Jewish people, 
were so mixed up with a proud heathen philosophy, as to 
deepen the predisposition to contemn the doctrines of the 
Cross. Such, at any rate, was the prevailing temper of the 
Jews toward Christianity, that they crucified its Divine 
Author, imprisoned Peter and John, stoned Stephen to 
death, banished the disciples from Jerusalem, murdered the 
just James, beat, imprisoned, and vilely persecuted Paul, 
binding themselves with solemn oaths to put him to death, 
and persisted in opposing the religion of Jesus with a degree 
of rancor and malignity which has not subsided with the 
lapse of eighteen centuries, which called down upon them the 
unprecedented judgments of God, and which is still re-echoed 
in the services of every Jewish synagogue under the whole 
heaven. 

In the heathen world, the Church encountered obstacles 
scarcely less discouraging. Christians were everywhere look- 
ed upon as a Jewish sect, and of course had to bear all the 
obloquy which the nations attached to the Jews, and to 
whatever related to them. Platonism was then the dominant 
philosophy, a system rendered formidable by the gigantic 
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abilities of its great teachers, the sublimity of its specula- 
tions, and the graces of poetry and rhetoric, by which it was 
adorned. And, although’ the Platonists were nearer to 
Christianity than any other philosophers, and to some ex- 
tent prepared the way for its introduction, they were possess- 
ed of so much power and pride of opinion, that it was no 
easy matter for the humble ministers of the crucified Jesus 
to bring them to a renunciation of their pretensions to supe- 
riority, or to exchange their fascinating speculations for defi- 
nite and faithful facts, taught by uneducated men from shops, 
ploughs, and fishermen’s bo: ats. The Stoics were still harder 
to reach. These apostles of fatalism and apathy lay en- 
trenched in a sort of heroic indifference, and from the lofty 
heights of a perfect self-complacency looked down upon that 
religion as a miserable fanaticism, which left every purely 
human feeling inviolate, and inculcated a childlike submission, 
not to an iron necessity, tending to annihilation, but to an 
eternal love which sympathzies with man, and seeks to exalt 
him to a proper and eternal life. ‘To them, Christianity was 
a blind and vulgar delusion, destitute of philosophical proofs, 
and only ridiculous in its teachings. Lucian passed it off as 
2 master-piece of wit and humor, that he could say of the 
early Christians, “The wretched people have verily persuad- 
ed themselves that they are altogether immortal and will 
live forever; and hence despise death, many of them meet- 
ing it of their own accord. Their first lawgiver has also 
persuaded them to regard one another as brethren, the mo- 
ment they have abjured the Grecian gods, honor their eruci- 
fied Master, and enter upon the observance of his precepts. 
They despise equally everything heathen, and regard every- 
thing as profaneness, except their own unfounded notions.” 
And Celsus, Porphyry, and Hierocles wrote against the 
Church in the same haughty spirit of ridicule and sarcasm. 
Nor was the Gospel any the less stoutly resisted by the 
rudeness, than by the philosophical culture, of the heathen 
world. Superstition and fanaticism opposed it as fiercely as 
a supercilious learning. Though the old religions were on 
the wane, the inroads of Christianity revived the zeal of the 
more scrupulous devotees; and while the learned laughed 
and reviled, the populace raged. Accustomed to behold 
their divinities with the bodily eye, and to carry them as 
amulets upon their persons, they could see nothing but athe- 
ism in the spiritual conceptions of the Christians, and they re- 
garded their abhorrence of idols as an impious revolt against 
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the religion of their fathers. They could not conceive of a 
religion which brought with it no sensible objects of adora- 
tion, no sacrifices, no altars, and no temples. The intimate 
fraternal union of the Christians, and their private assem- 
blies, were entirely incomprehensible, and gave occasion to 
the worst suspicions, and to the circulation of the most scan- 
dalous accusations. And such was the popular hatred of 
believers, that if the long absence of rain brought on a 
drought, or the Nile failed to irrigate the fields, or the Tiber 
overflowed its banks, or an epidemic disease ravaged the 
country, or an earthquake, famine, or any other calamity 
occurred, the general cry at once was, “All this is owing 
to the anger of the gods on account of the spread of Chris- 
tianity.” 

And with such a state of public feeling, it certainly ought 
not to be thought a thing so incredible, that Christians should 
have been made the subjects of just such imperial persecu- 
tiens, as those which they are ordinarily believed to have 
suffered. There certainly was nothing in Roman ethics, or 
in Roman jurisprudence, to prevent the magistrates from 
inflicting any severities which popular clamor, or political 
jealousy, or even personal cupidity might dictate. On the 
other hand, Cicero lays it down as a fundamental principle 
of legislation, that “No man shall have for himself particular 
gods of his own, or worship any new or foreign gods, unless 
they are recognized by the public laws.” The advice of 
Meecenas to Augustus was, ‘Worship the gods in all respects 
according to the laws of your country, and compel all 
others to do the same.” Julius Paulus cites it as one of 
the ruling principles of civil law in the Roman state, that 
“Whosoever introduced new religions, the tendency and 
character of which were unknown, whereby the minds of 
men might be disturbed, should, if belonging to the higher 
rank, be banished; if to the lower, punished with death.” 
And though the Romans were in the habit of securing to 
the nations they conquered the free exercise of their own 
religions, hoping thereby to gain them more completely to 
their interests as well as to secure the favorable regards of 
the gods of those nations ; it still needed a special decree of 
the Senate to effect it; a thing which had not been done 
for Christianity. Neither were the Christians a separate 
and distinct nation, so as to be brought within the reach of 
the ordinary system of toleration. And as they discouraged 
the warlike spirit of the Romans, and refused to take part in 
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the national games and festivals, and interfered materially 
with the fortunes of the priests, artisans, and magicians who, 
like Demetrius in Acts, drew their gains from idolatry or 
magical arts, they were continually exposed to the most se- 
rious charges, and subject to the inflictions -of a proud and 
jealous magistracy, prompted to deeds of severity by the 
rage and fury of a merciless populace. 

‘The Church, therefore, had to encounter the storms of 
bloody persecution. According to a passage in the Annals 
of Tacitus, “the integrity and truth of which the most scep- 
tical criticism is bound to respect,” Nero, the sixth Emper- 
or of Rome, who had been most carefully educated by one 
of the mildest and most humane of the ancient philosophers, 
“falsely accused, and condemned to the most exquisite tor- 
tures, those people commonly called Christians, who were 
already hated as infamous criminals. The confessions of 
those who were seized, discovered a great multitude of their 
accomplices, and they were all convicted. They died in 
torments, and their torments were embittered by insult 
and derision. Some were nailed on crosses; others were 
sewn up in skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of 
dogs ; others again, smeared over with combustible mater- 
jals, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
night. And the gardens of Nero furnished the place for the 
melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied with circuses, 
and honored with the presence of the Emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer !” 
And this was but the beginning of a system of butchery 
which was continued under Domitian, Trajan, Mareus Aure- 
lius, Septimius Severus, Caracalla, Decius, Gallus, Valerian, 
Dioclesian, and Maximian; the last of whom so deluged the 
Roman Empire with Christian blood, that even Gibbon, that 
subtle apologist for heathen Rome, is forced to say, that 
this was a ‘persecution. 

Such, then, were some of the principal hinderances, which 
stood in the way of the progress of the infant Church. 

But not all the bitter malice of the Jews, nor the contempt 
of the heathen world for things of Jewish origin, nor the 
pride of philosophy, nor the ridicule of wit, nor the baseness 
of the common religious belief, nor the trickery of priests, 
nor the fanaticism of the devotees of idolatry, nor the cun- 
ning of Roman statesmen, nor the bloody rescripts of Ro- 
man Emperors, could prevent the growth and onward march 
of the spiritual Republic of Jesus Christ. From the least of 
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the nations, and from a small company of its illiterate and 
poorest children, “a sound went into all the earth, and words 
unto the end of the world.” From the supper-hall which 
witnessed the first advent of the Comforter, the holy brother- 
hood of believers pitched its tent upon the graves of the 
Cyesars, drove the babbling Sophists from the Porch and the 
Academy, opened the text-book of Christianity in Antioch, 
Athens, and Byzantium, and enthroned itself in the very 
heart of the Mistress of the World. ‘Like the beams of the 
rising sun, the doctrine of Jesus suddenly illlumined the 
vast earth.” 

The day of Pentecost, was the inauguration day for Chris- 
tianity. From that transporting signal of her God, the 
Church went forth in the panoply of the Spirit, for the con- 
quest of the world. When that morning dawned, “the num- 
ber of the names” of those enlisted in her service, ‘‘were 
about an hundred and twenty ;” but when that evening clos- 
ed, the little army had grown to “about three thousand 
souls.’ ‘Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus, and Asia,’’—‘“‘devout men out of every nation under 
heaven,’ —heard the tidings of the Gospel; and many be- 
lieved, ‘and were baptized,” and ‘continued steadfast in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers.” ‘And the Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved.” 

Soon the number of “men” that believed were “about five 
thousand.” And the impressive scenes amid which Ananias 
and Sapphira went to their graves with their lies upon their 
lips, caused the more to be added to the Lord, even “multi- 
tudes of men and women.” “And the word of the Lord 
increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith.” Aud when the bigotries and perse- 
cutions of the Jews compelled the disciples to fly from Jeru- 
salem, “they that were scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the word.” The refugees became efficient mis- 
sionaries, and carried the Gospel to various parts of Ju- 
dea, and even to Damascus, Phoenicia, Cypress, and An- 
tioch, where many were enrolled as believers in the risen 
Jesus. And the zealous Philip, with his heart expanded 
by the genial spirit of the new religion, cast off the pre- 
vailing Pharisaic prejudice, and went down to tell his sa- 
cred story to the despised Samaritans, who embraced the 
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truth with such unanimity, that even Simon, the arch- 
sorcerer himself, deserted by his followers, and amazed at 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, came to receive baptism, 
hoping to secure the use of powers, so far transcending 
his own. 

Thus far, however, the progress of the Church was 
almost exclusively confined to people of the Jewish race. 
Indeed, believers had not yet renounced Judaism, or the 
ceremonial law; but rather considered themselves the true 
Israelites, who, having been saved from that untoward 
generation, were in course of preparation for the full 
coming of the Messiah's kingdom, and still subject to 
the Mosaic ritual. A taint of the peculiar expectations of 
the Jews of those times also adhered, as yet, to many of 
their views. And for these reasons they were reluctant 
to offer the invitations .of the Gospel to the Gentiles, un- 
til they were subsequently more fully enlightened on the 
subject. But the Divine direction to Peter to visit and 
baptize the Centurion of Cwsarea, and the out-pouring of 
the Spirit which accompanied his interview with that de- 
vout Gentile, and the marked success which had attended 
the preaching of the Gospel to the Greeks of Antioch, 
gradually inspired a higher mode of thought, and a more 
liberal spirit than that which pervaded the mere Jewish 
mind. And asthe Church was also already distinguished 
from the Jewish hierarchy by peculiar faith, hopes, efforts, 
officers, and sacraments, all of which had been derived di- 
rectly from the blessed Saviour, they soon came to view the 
Christian community as a new, spiritual, and independent 
Republic, in itself fully equipped and commissioned for 
the work of regenerating the world, both Jewish and 
Gentile. 

The infant Church was now making ready for foreign 
aggressions. She was about to enter upon the invasion 
of that vast realm of Polytheism, whose centre was Rome, 
and to whose blighting sway the little territory of Palestine 
was the only exception. But to conduct such an expedition, 
a more intrepid spirit was needed than any, as yet found 
in the ranks of believers. God called Saul of Tarsus, a 
man of genius, learning, and heroic zeal. He was then 
a persecutor, fierce and bloody; but Jesus met him, and 
commissioned him as the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
From an inflicter of death, he at once became a preacher 
of life. From the Pharisaic sectarian, he became the 
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great champion of Gospel liberty, against Jewish narrow- 
ness, Pagan idolatry and Oriental mysticism. With 
undaunted courage, he stood up for Jesus and the res- 
urrection, before the Sanhedrim of the Jews, the Areo- 
pagus of Athens, and the Forum of Rome. His first 
circuit of missionary labor, planted the Church of Christ 
in Pamphylia. Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. His second 
tour carried the bloodless triumphs of the Cross into the 
heart of Asia Minor, Phrygia, Galatia, Troas, and Mace- 
donia. The glories of the Parthenon, and the splendors of 
Diana’s Temple, faded before his mighty eloquence. The 
islands of the sea heard his voice, and threw aside their 
idols. And by his hand, the standard of the Gospel was 
borne aloft above the gods and goddesses of Greece, 
and planted on the heights of its renowned metropolis. 
Having preached the faith “from Jerusalem round about 
to Llyricum,” he even pushed his victories South to Ethio- 
pia, and North, (if we are to believe an obscure tradition,) 
to the remote isle of Britain. And thus, having established 
monuments to the power of Christian truth, from the 
Euphrates to the Ebro, the Rhine, and the Danube, and 
expounded the high doctrines of Christianity in Epistles 
which shall govern the faith and command the admiration 
of believers in every generation, he ended his brilliant life, 
by a triumphant death, upon a state-block at Rome, a 
lamented martyr to the cause which he had so faithfully 
served. 

But, whilst Paul was engaged in these fruitful labors, 
the other Apostles were not mere idle spectators. Those 
addressed by Peter in his Epistles, had most likely been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth by his own efforts ; 
and the fact of his having written from Babylon, warrants 
the presumption that he also carried the Gospel into 
Chaldea. ‘Thaddeus established Christian churches in 
Edessa and Mesopotamia. Mark won many to the standard 
of the Cross in Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. And Thomas 
did the same in Parthia; Andrew in Scythia; and Bar- 
tholomew in India. And so successful were the early 
preachers generally, that, in the course of seventy years, 
Tacitus expressed himself with something of amazement 
at the vast multitude who were enlisted on the side of 
Christ, and Pliny, in his perplexity, wrote to Trajan, 
that the temples and solemnities of idolatry had been 
forsaken for the services and sacraments of Christian wor- 
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ship. By the middle of the second century, Justin Martyr 
affirmed, that “there is no race of men, whether Barbarian 
or Greek, or by whatever name they be designated, whether 
they wander in wagons, or dwell in tents, amongst whom 
prayers and thanksgivings are not offered to the Father 
and Creator of all, in the name of the crucified Jesus.” 
And before Constantine came to the throne of Rome, 
it was the triumphant boast of Tertullian, “We are but of 
yesterday, yet we have filled your Empire, your cities, your 
islands, your castles, your corporate towns, your assemblies, 
your very camps, your tribes, your companies, your palace, 
your senate, and your Forum; your temples alone are 
left you.” 

Thus did the honors of the gods of the world’s idolatry 
vanish before the light of the Gospel. The little grain 
of mustard-seed had now become a tree. Upon the moun- 
tain passes, along the highways, on the house-tops, and 
even upon the mosaic of the floors, it is said, might be seen 
the emblem of the victorious Cross. ‘As the barbarian 
appears over the vanquished dragons on the coins of Con- 
stantine, so the worship and the name of Jesus towered over 
fallen paganism.” 

A triumph, such as this, by which a large proportion 
of mankind were induced to abandon the religion of their 
fathers for the doctrines of a crucified carpenter, which 
was achieved by a few publicans and fishermen, without 
riches, credit, or arms, and which vanquished the prejudices, 
the passions, the laws, the jealousies, the bitter persecutions, 
and the combined strength of the pagan world, is certainly 
nothing less than a miracle, the great, crowning miracle, 
the glorious harvest of all that preceded it; the only ex- 
planation of which is to be found in the omnipotent and 
invisible power and presence of the all-ruling God. Infi- 
delity may talk of “secondary causes,” and by subtle exag- 
gerations of the force of ordinary facts, insinuate that it is 
adequately accounted for on ordinary principles ; but, there 
it stands, like the Alpine hills, a monument to the majesty 
and almightiness of God, an everlasting demonstration of 
the Divinity of our religion. 

It is true that the Church was then in its youthful 
purity and vigor. Her ministers had not yet turned phi- 
losophers or politicians. Her faith was not yet encumbered 
with metaphysical subtleties, or theological refinements. 
Her membership had not yet been divided by ecclesiastical 
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bigotries, or become the vassals of priestly combinations. 
Gentleness, kindness, forbearance, and mutual good offices, 
had not yet been absorbed in party strifes. The full flow 
of her profound convictions, had not yet been stinted by the 
imposition of human enactments. ‘The inventions of men, 
which filled the heathen world with idols, and the Jewish 
Church with absurdities, had not yet obscured or tarnished 
her Divine and effective simplicities. Scholastic niceties, 
and the pride of learning had not alloyed the virgin strength 
of her holy doctrines. And all this ministered greatly to 
her prosperity and success. But all these peculiarities do 
but show with what distinctness she was marked with the 
impress and assistance of the Divine interpositions. It 
is true that the early promoters of the Church were animated 
with an “inflexible,” and if we may use the expression, 
“an intolerant zeal,” a heroic and unyielding fervency, which 
“neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come,”’ could divert 
from its purpose, or reconcile to the abominations of pa- 
ganism. But, so far from having derived it “from the Jew- 
ish religion,” it was the result of convictions, wrought in 
them by the spirit of God, filling them with an unmistakable 
and irrepressible persuasion that what they preached was 
Divine and immutable truth, seen with their own eyes, 
heard with their own ears, and experienced in their own 
hearts. It is true that they insisted upon the doctrine of a 
future life, improved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important truth ;” 
but it was a doctrine, such as the heathen did not believe, 
associated as it was with the resurrection of the body; 
which God himself had demonstrated to them in the 
miraculous history of our Lord, and which certainly could 
not have gained the credence of the cavilling world, if it 
had not been accompanied with a weight of testimony, 
superior to the force of mere unaided ‘human reasoning. 
It is also evident, that Christianity derived material as- 
sistance from “the miraculous powers ascribed to the 
primitive Church.” But mere fables, invented in after 
times, could not have been thus availing; and the forgeries 
and magical tricks of mere pretended miracle- workers, 
instead of promoting the Christian cause, must inevitably 
have retarded and weakened it, just as the “lying wonders” 
of Popery drove more than half of its own adherents to 
Protestantism, or to infidelity. It is also true, that “the 
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pure morals of the Christians” contributed much to the 
success of the early Church. But, whence came such an 
exalted and controlling moral purity, except from an inward 
transformation of the mind and heart, which nothing short 
of supernatural and Divine grace could have effected? And 
there was also a certain esprit de corps, a sort of Church- 
patriotism, which aided in the animation of the early 
Christians in their labors for the Gospel ; but it was certain- 
ly much weakened by the absence of a perfect external 
unity, and utterly inadequate to account for that heroic zeal 
which led the first disciples to present themselves as 
willing sacrifices to be laid upon the altar of the Church’s 
weal. 

In despite, therefore, of the sneers and inuendos of infi- 
delity, the great fact of the early triumph of the Church 
stands forth as an everlasting miracle, a sublime and en- 
during monument to the Divinity of its source. Had 
it not been of God, it must needs have come to nought. 

The true seat of the Church’s strength then is not in the 
outward world, or in the materials which make up earthly 
greatness. It is not in race, in national regulations, or in 
the permanence or success of any given form of favoring 
civil institutions. It has flourished as well under despotisms 
as under republics, under persecutions as under flatteries 
and patronage, and often against them all. Its vital 
forces are within itself, in the power of truth, and in the 
presence of the Spirit of the Almighty. God ts in the 
Church. He is there to make it strong against whatever 
trials it may encounter, and to overrule all its adversities 
for its good; there to rebuke kings for its sake, and to 
give it victory in spite of all its enemies, great or small; 
there to give dignity to seeming humiliation, and vigor to 
its apparent helplessness; there to prove that he cannot 
be outdone by human passion, nor outwitted by Satan’s 
machinations; there to show favors to them that come to 
him in its holy rites, to speak words of comfort and hope 
to the down-trodden and oppressed, to strengthen the 
hearts of those, whom he sends to contend with insolent 
power, and to reprove with a rigor suflicient to make 
every proud Pharaoh cower, every Belshazzar quake, 
and every Felix tremble, even on his judgment-seat. 

We should have confidence in God for the security of 
his Church, and for its sufficiency, just as it originally 
came from his hands. People are sometimes tempted to 
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distrust His simple institutes for the prosperity and efficacy 
of His Gospel. The world has progressed, and it is 
thought that the implements which were so mighty in the 
Father’s hands no longer suit our altered circumstances, 
Foolish thought! Can God change? Is he less in nature 
now than when science had not yet been learned? Do 
not the same old laws hold as ever, bringing round the 
seasons in their turn, and seeding and harvest in their time, 
and the rains and sunshine, daylight and darkness, in their 
succession? And why should we dream that he is not the 
same efficient Power in the kingdom of His grace, that he 
was in the beginning? Away with the fears and timidities 
of unbelief! God has not forsaken his Church. And as 
in the days of her feebleness, he gave her victory over the 
throne and dominion of the Cvesars, and established her upon 
the ruins of a stern and far-reaching paganism, why should 
any one doubt of her competency for all her trials? With 
all the prowess which has marked this world’s advances, it is 
still the Divine plan to make the foolish things confound the 
wise; the weak things, the things that are mighty; and the 
base things, and things which are despised, and things 
which are not, bring to nought things that are. The 
doings of the past are ample pledges for the future. 

We live, indeed, in an age of fearful changes. All the 
stabilities, in which society has been trusting, are shaking to 
their centre, and crumbling to dust. The best and freest 
constitutions are no longer sufficient to bind men together, 
or too sacred for the hand of bloody revolution. Over 
all the earth we look in vain for that, on which we can 
confidently count. But, amid all the overturnings and un- 
certainties, there is one thing which is abiding. The 
Church is safe. Thick and hot as may be the flames 
that gather round it, it shall not be consumed. He who 
planted it hath said, and by that planting hath demonstrated, 
that, “the gates of hell shall not prevail against tt.” 
Thrones may fall, empires may perish, unions may be 
dissolved, nations vanish from the earth, and all the proud 
works of man be brought to desolation: but the Church 
shall live, and wave its fruit-laden branches in glory in 
the sky, when the world itself is burned. It can no more 
perish than God himself can die. It can no more fail to go 
forward to the accomplishment of its holy mission than God 
himself can be defeated; for he is in it, and has linked it, 
with all its true members, to Lis own immortal Alwightiness. 
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ARTICLE II. 
WHY DID JESUS PRAY? 
By J. Few Smiru, D. D., Newark, N. J. 


Tue History of Jesus represents Him frequently en- 
gaged in prayer. Several instances are recorded of his 
praying in public, or in the presence of his disciples. (e. g. 
John. xii. 27, 28: xvii.; Luke xxiii. 34; Matt. xi. 25; 
John xi. 41,42.) But oftener He is described as retiring 
to some quiet, secluded spot, and spending hours in solitary 
communion with God. Now we are told (Mark i. 35) “in 
the morning, rising up a great while before day, He went 
out and departed into a solitary place, and there prayed.” 
Again, we read (Matt. xiv. 23,) “And when he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went up into a mountain apart 
to pray: and when the evening was come he was there 
alone.”’ And on still another occasion, it is recorded (Luke 
vi. 12) “And it came to pass in those days, that He 
went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God.” 

The question has probably arisen in many minds, WHY 
did Christ pray? What need had He of prayer? He 
claimed to be one with the Father. He asserted that He 
had life in Himself. He was constantly doing wonderful 
things ; with all the ease of almighty self-sufficiency, per- 
forming astonishing miracles. He knew what was in man. 
All the powers of nature obeyed Him. The sea was calm 
at his bidding, at His touch the deaf ear was unstopped, 
the blind eye was opened. At His word the dead came 
back to life. Ile could do whatsoever He would. Why 
should He pray? Praying always implies subordination 
and dependence. And how can these belong to Him? 

There is an interest attaching to this inquiry, why did 
Christ pray? that may make it worth our effort reverently 
to pursue it. 

And we shall be aided in this if we look for a moment 
at the character of Christ's prayers. Without attempting to 
pass in review all of these that are recorded, or dwelling 
minutely upon any of them, we shall find them exhibiting 


, 
' 


these three characteristics: First, Earnest desire for the 
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glory of God. This is evident, for example, in the brief 
petition mentioned John xii. 28, “Father, glorify thy 
name,” and in the longer prayer recorded in the xviith 
chapter of John. The key-note to that prayer is the glory 
of the Father. The same thing may be said of the 
memorable and touching supplication in Gethsemane : above 
all personal considerations rises the desire that the Father’s 
will may be done, and his name honored. This, as it is 
seen ruling His whole life, beams out clearly in all His’ 
recorded prayers. 

Second. His prayers were largely intercessory. With 
His desire for the Father's glory blended His deep interest 
in fallen men whom He came to save; and He prayed for 
them. The prayer with His disciples, already alluded to 
(John xvii.), is a striking illustration of this. So also are 
His words of tender compassion, uttered amid the anguish 
of His crucifixion, on behalf of His murderers, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” The 
same thing appears in His brief address to the Father at the 
grave of Lazarus; and in that mentioned John xii. 28. 
Ilis deep interest in those who stand around Him and 
hear Him, is unmistakably evinced. For their sake the 
words are uttered. And this feeling is also seen where 
the prayer does not take the form of intercession, or even 
of direct petition, but rather becomes a thanksgiving. e. g. 
Matt. xi. 25, 26. “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 

Third. His prayers exhibit an entire consecration of 
Himself to His mediatorial work, and plead for Divine 
support in the endurance of suffering in its performance. 
Whenever He prayed for Himself, personally, all look- 
ed towards that end: that the great work, given Him to 
do, might be successfully accomplished; that He might be 
sustained, and not shrink from the conflict. Thus He 
prays, (John xvii. 1) “Father, the hour is come; glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee;” where we 
must include in the scope of the petition, which, it is 
admitted, may embrace all the glorious results of His 
suffering, an entreaty that He may be enabled to bear 
Himself well in the coming conflict. A similar feeling 
shows itself also in that other prayer, when the shadow 
of the coming horror was cast upon His soul.” “Now is 
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my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father save 
me from this hour! But for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify thy name!” (John xii. 27, 
28.) And this seems to have been the entreaty of His 
soul in the agony iu Gethsemane. In a word, in all of 
Christ’s prayers that are brought to our view, we find 
Him having constant reference to the great work of Re- 
demption, to which He had consecrated Himself: and 
‘whose consummation, in the felicity of saved souls, his own 
mediatorial honors, and the glory of the Supreme God, lay 
nearest His heart. 

Into the sacred privacy of His solitary communings with 
the Father, we may not intrude with our mere conjectures. 
Only one of these interviews has been disclosed to us by 
the pen of inspiration. It is that scene in the garden, to 
which allusion has already been made. Thrice He kneeled 
down and prayed, being in an agony, and praying most 
earnestly: ‘Father if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done.” 
From this we may judge that the same spirit of resignation 
and devotion to the Father’s will, and desire that He might 
faithfully fulfil that will, characterized all His private com- 
munings. While we may also suppose that they had refer- 
ence to daily occurring events, or specific transactions, of 
his life. 

For it is also worthy of notice that these seasofts of 
private prayer, in which He spent many hours, or even 
whole nights, usually preceded some important act or event. 
It was not invariably so, perhaps, but so frequently, as to 
arrest our attention. For instance His walking on the 
water, was preceded by such a season of retirement and 
prayer; (Mark vi. 46.) So was His commissioning the 
twelve Apostles, and, possibly, the sermon on the mount. 
Luke vi. 12, et seg.) The wrestling prayer in Gethsemane 
preceded His betrayal and arrest, and the mockery of His 
trial, and the pains of the crucifixion. 

And the incident, already mentioned that occurred at 
the grave of Lazarus, may throw some light on the charac- 
ter of Christ’s private prayers. ‘And Jesus lifted up His 
eyes, and said Father, [ thank thee that Thou hast heard 
me: and I know that Thou hearest me always; but because 
of the people which stand by, I said it, that they may be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent me.” (John xi. 41, 42.) This 
would seem to indicate that Ile had offered special prayer 
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for success on this occasion, either for power to raise Laz- 
arus, or for such an issue of events as would impress 
the minds of those present, and lead them to a belief in 
His divine commission. It is fair to infer from it that “His 
prayers had reference to special and particular blessings 
and gifts.” 

Of these hours of prayer, at night, upon the mountain, 
or in some unfrequented grove, we may believe that they 
were consecrated to the fulfilment of His high commission. 
They were to Him, doubtless, seasons of refreshing after the 
labors of the day; seasons, of sweet repose, afar from the 
bitter jeer, or sophistical discussion, or hard ingratitude, or 
disgusting vice, that met Him in his daily walks. They 
were hours of high spiritual enjoyment, when He escaped 
from all the disturbance of sin, and fed at that table pre- 
pared for Him in the wilderness, and drank of the river of 
life from his native heaven, and took in new measures of 
strength for his great work. There He enjoyed direct and 
uninterrupted communion with God, a communion which we 
cannot understand, any more than we can understand the 
union of the Divine and the Human nature in Him; but 
which we can believe must have been fraught to Him, as me- 
diator, with richest gladness, renewing His tired frame, and 
sending Him forth to the conquest of sin, with fresh resolu- 
tion and holy power. A veil which none may draw aside 
hangs before those sacred scenes, on which God and angels 
alone can look. Unknown to mortals are the words which 
Jesus utters to the Father, while there 


“From ether plains 
Is borne the song that angels know, 
Unheard by mortals are the strains, 
That sweetly soothe the Saviour’s woe.” 


Turning now from this glance at some of the characteris- 
tics of the Saviour’s prayers to consider more directly the 
inquiry, Why did Jesus Pray? we observe, 

I. As a man He needed the assistance of God in the 
performance of his work, and sought it in the appointed way 
of Prayer. We do not forget His essential divinity, or dero- 
gate from His honor, when we regard Him as truly and 
thoroughly a man. However inseparable in His person the 
Divinity may have been from the Humanity ; however mys- 
teriously the Divine may have inter-penctrated the Human, 
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without destroying it; however truly we may say to Him, 
as Thomas said, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” He was in every 
sense a man; thoroughly identified with us; nothing human 
being wanting to Him except sin, and those infirmities which 
are the result of sin. Nay, to some of these, while perfectly 
sinless, he was, by reason of the completeness of His human 
nature, the thoroughness of his identification with us, subjected; 
as for instance to hunger and thirst, fatigue, pain, and death. 

This entered essentially into the arrangement by which 
He was to make atonement for sin, and became the Saviour 
of lost men. That He might taste death for every man, 
and bring many to glory, He took upon Him our nature, 
and was born of a woman, and was made in all things like 
unto us, His brethren. He thus voluntarily subjected 
Himself to the dependence, and to all the needs, of men; 
excepting only those which belong to a state of guiltiness, 
and which could not possibly, from the nature of the case, 
attach to Him. As a man, therefore, He needed Di- 
vine assistance: and as a religious man He prayed for 
it. This was part of His voluntary assumption of human 
nature, of the place of a servant under the Law, rendering 
obedience unto death. ‘To Him thus entering into the 
human family belonged the invitation of Jehovah, “Seek ye 
my face; and the declaration, “I will yet for this be 
inquired of by the house of Israel; and the encourage- 
ment, “Ask and ye shall receive; call upon me and [ 
will deliver thee.” And as the man appointed to be me- 
diator between God and men, and desirous of the accom- 
plishment of His great work, there was a special call on 
Him to pray, by the very terms of the mediatorial cove- 
nant; “Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.’’ (Psalms ii. 8.) 

But especially, in view of the vastness of the work that 
He had undertaken, and of the peculiar difficulties that 
opposed Him, did He, as a man, need to pray. He had 
undertaken a work which required that He should be ‘‘made 
perfect through suffering.’”’ And that suffering embraced a 
variety of inflictions, and culminated in an intensity and 
grandeur of anguish, inconceivable by us. In it all Divine 
Being as He was, He was also man. The Human Nature 
to which He had been pleased to conjoin His Divine Na- 
ture, interpenetrated as it was with the Divine, was yet 

Vout. XIV. No. 54. 25 
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human, and needed all the aid which man ever needs from 
God. Its sinlessness, indeed, saved it from man’s greatest 
weakness, inward corruption, and a treacherous foe harbor- 
ed in his own spirit. Jesus had no sinful passions to 
contend with, nothing within him giving response to the 
insidious or open approaches of the world, the flesh or 
the Devil. Still He was susceptible to bodily pain, and 
fatigue, to weariness, and mental solicitude: keenly sen- 
sitive to ingratitude and insult. And He was subjected 
to the open solicitation, and to the secret opposition of the 
Devil; to all the enmity and the insults of men; to the 
deepest ingratitude, and eruclest neglect, and positive ill- 
treatment from those, for whose sake He was laboring and 
making unspeakable sacrifices; to all that was disagreeable 
and painful in a life of poverty, and toil and lowliness ; 
to that indescribable grief which pervades a holy soul when 
compelled to dwell in the midst of wickedness; to deep 
sorrow at beholding the mad folly and self-destruction of 
men whom He would gladly save; to bodily anguish at the 
hands of his enemies, from the scourge, and the crown of 
thorns and the dragging of His exhausted frame from place 
to place on the day of His crucifixion, and from the cross ; 
and to that suffering which crowned Him Atoning Saviour, 
and which we cannot fathom with any line of woe that 
human experience furnishes, in the silent hour of Geth- 
semane, but especially in the “Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani” 
that burst from His lips upon the cross. And then besides 
the suffering to be sustained, what need had He of wisdom, 
and of patience, and of gentleness, in teaching men; in 
dealing with wily adversaries, or ignorant disciples, with 
the tempted, the heavy laden, the doubting, the dark- 
ened ! 

All this work was to be done, especially all these sufferings 
were to be endured, by Jesus, in fulfilling His commission, 
voluntarily undertaken, as the atoning Saviour of lost 
men. And man, as He was, in doing and enduring them He 
needed help from God. 

For Himself therefore as man, as the mediator, in the 
full performance of the special and great work given Him 
to do, He prayed. The need of praying was one of the 
necessities to which he subjected Himself. It belonged to 
the condition in which He voluntarily placed Himself. 
Ile frequently tells us that as mediator He received every 
thing from the Father; every thing was given Him by the 
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Father. ‘The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father do:” (John v. 19.) “When ye have 
lifted up the Son of man then shall ye know that I am He, 
and that I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me I speak these things.’ (John viii. 28.) 

Not then at His praying are we to be astonished; but 
at the inscrutable hiding of the Divine, beneath the human: 
at beholding the word made flesh, God become man; man 
with God, in one Person ; man still; all that belongs to man, 
except sin and its weaknesses, characterizing him. Re- 
garding Him as one with us, with such a mighty work to 
perform, such sufferings to endure, his praying appears 
perfectly natural. Or looking at it from another side, 
His praying shows how completely He identified Himself 
with us. The fact that He so often retired to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer, is at once proof of 
His humanity, and is explained by His humanity. 

Just the relation between His praying, and His strength 
for His work, we cannot tell. But He was heard when He 
prayed; (Heb. v. 7,) and always heard; (John xi. 42,) and 
He came forth strong to do His great work, and to bear 
His mighty agonies. And without abating in the least our sol- 
emn reverence for His divinity, not ceasing to say with awe, 
“My Lord and my God!” we may yet appeal to Him as a 
perpetual illustration of the efficacy of an earnest, pious 
man’s prayers; (James v. 16,) and of the way in which God 
answers prayer. He was not delivered from trouble and 
suffering, but was sustained under them. The bitter agony 
wrung from Him earnest cries, and drops of bloody sweat. 
The cup, however, did not pass away but was steadily press- 
ed to His lips. But “there appeared an angel unto Him 
from heaven, strengthening Him.” (Luke xxii. 43.) And 
in all this there is a blessed power to draw our hearts, 
poor, feeble struggling creatures, as we are, to Him in 
loving confidence. He felt the need of prayer, and He 
prayed, and was sustained. Now seated at the right hand 
of power He hears our prayers, and presents them at the 
throne of grace. ‘We have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities: but was 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the time of 
need.”’ (Heb. iv. 15, 16.) 
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II. Christ prayed as our Intercessor. We have already 
seen that His public prayers partook largely of intercession ; 
and we have reason to believe that this was true also of His 
private prayers. He told Simon Peter, “Simon, Simon, 
behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.” (Luke xxii. 31, 32.) 

There is an inseparable connection between atonement 
and intercession. Just how Christ now intercedes for those 
for whom he died, it is impossible for us to define. But He 
is now an Intercessor, and is such by virtue of the atoning 
sacrifice which He offered. He is now the one mediator 
between God and men, interposing, undertaking, for those 
whose sins he bore. It was predicted of Him that He 
should be an intercessor. (Is. liii. 12.) In some way the 
success of the work of Redemption, the salvation of men, 
appears to be dependent on His intercession. Therefore He 
prayed for men in the days of His flesh. Therefore He now 
intercedes for us. Such an intercessor He was when praying 
for His murderers on the cross. (Luke xxiii. 34,) and when 
He prayed for His disciples and for all His Church at the 
close of the Jast supper. (John xvii.) Who can tell how 
much the world’s conversion is due to those prayers? Are 
not those words of compassion, ‘Father, forgive them: for 
they know not what they do?” still lingering on earth, still 
pleading with the heart of God! How many of those ‘“Jeru- 
salem sinners” were saved by means of them? What con- 
nection had they with those glorious scenes at Pentecost, 
when three thousand cried out ‘Men and brethren what 
shall we do?” and repented, and were baptized, and were 
brought to Christ, the first fruits of His sore travail, the first 
sheaves from that grain of wheat which had fallen into the 
ground and died, and was now bearing a harvest, that should 
eventually cover the earth with its golden beauty? (John xii. 
24.) And how much do we at this day owe to those very 
words; and to that last prayer oflove? Did not Jesus then 
pray for us? and is not our conversion, our Christian faith 
and love, whatsoever of the heavenly spirit and life there is 
in us, all due to His prayers? How much of it all may be 
intimately related to that lone wrestling in the midnight hour, 
those mysterious communings between the Father and the 
Son? Then we believed His spirit was refreshed for His 
work; He went away, as it were, and bathed in his native 
air; visited heaven, and came back to earth “glorious in His 
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apparel, travelling in the greatness of His strength, mighty 
to save.” But then also we may believe were the great 
plans of the future, including all the history of the 
Church, made themes of His prayers, and he pleaded, 
not for Himself alone, but also for poor sinners, to the 
end of time. 

Christ was an intercessor then, even as He is an 
intercessor now, and as we are taught that our ultimate 
and complete redemption is intimately related to the fact 
that He ever liveth to make intercession for us, (Heb. 
vii. 25,) so we may believe that then His praying was 
largely intercessory, and was intimately related to the 
conversion of sinners, the establishment, and spread of 
His Church. 

Ill. Christ prayed as an example to us. Evidently 
Christ is set before us as an example in all things. 
It was not only in suffering that He left us an exam- 
ple that we should follow “His” steps: (1 Peter ii. 21,) 
but in all things, are we to be imitators of Christ, (1 Cor. 
xi. 1,) and to walk even as He walked, (1 John ii. 
8,) and to have the same mind that was in Him. (Phil. 
ii. 5, John xiii. 15.) He is to us the model of a per- 
fect man, (Heb. vii. 26,) conformity to whose character 
and life should be our constant desire and aim. (Rom. 
viii. 29. Eph. xiv. 13. 1 John iii. 3.) 

To this end He fulfilled all ordinances incumbent on 
Him, as a member of the Jewish church and a citizen 
of the Jewish nation. And with this view He prayed. 
He taught us that man could not live without prayer. 
He would illustrate His teachings by His practice ; showing 
that we must ask in order to receive: going before us 
most condescendingly in all His greatness and excellence 
to pray to the Father who heareth in secret and _ re- 
wardeth openly, that we might be encouraged to pray; 
that we might realize the importance, and the need, and 
the efficacy of prayer; and that we might learn how 
to pray, with directness, and simplicity, and earnestness 
and faith. 

Thus would we answer the inquiry, Why did Christ 
pray? As man appointed to a great work, subjecting 
Him to severe temptation and suffering, He prayed for 
Himself as Mediator, He interceded for sinners. And 
He prayed as an example to us. 

1. We find here an answer to those who affirm that 
prayer is useless because all the arPangements of God are 
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Jfixed, and it is idle to suppose that prayer can effect any 
change in them. There are other answers to this ob- 
jection, or cavil. 3ut consider this one furnished by 
the case before us. Could any thing be more fixed, 
more according to “the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God,” than the life, and work, and suf- 
ferings, and death of Christ, and their relation to the 
Redemption of men? Yet He prayed, and was heard 
in His praying. His praying effected some results cer- 
tainly. And He has taught us to pray with the ex- 
pectation of being heard. Why was not Jesus embar- 
rassed by this objection? Why did not He refrain from 
praying on the ground that it was idle or presumptu- 
ous in THlim to expect to change the plans of the im- 
mutable God by his prayers? Is the objector wiser, or 
more reverent than Jesus ? 

2. There is here a reply to those who object to spe- 
cial seasons of prayer, and to retirement for private 
prayer. Some wen so spiritualize religion as to reject 
the use of all forms of devotion. Others insist that 
prayer is simply a matter of thought and feeling need- 
ing no outward expression. They say men may pray 
in their hearts any where and at any time, which is 
very true. They say also, that having set times for 
prayer, and appointed seasons of retirement for devotion, 
is inconsistent with free spiritual devotion; which is not 
true. But Jesus prayed audibly, Jesus retired for pray- 
er. Jesus had seasons of prayer; if we may not say 
regular and stated, yet frequently recurring, indicating 
a fixed habit of prayer. 

3. There is here a lesson and a rebuke to those who 
neglect prayer. Jesus did not not think that He could 
live and do His work without prayer! 

4. Christ is our model in prayer. 

(1) ‘As to regularity and frequency. As remarked 
above, there is abundant indication in His history, that 
He prayed habitually. Probably He prayed statedly. 
Certainly He prayed frequently. 

(2) Special prayer on special occasions. When He 
was to perform some special act, or encounter special 
difficulties, and sufferings, as we have seen, He appears 
to have prepared Himself by special prayer. 

(3) Earnestness. It is written of Him that He “of- 
fered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
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and tears.” (Heb. v. 7.) He frequently spent the whole 
night in prayer. The description of His praying in the 
garden of Gethsemane, is, that of one deeply in earnest, 
wrestling with the Father for the desired blessing. His 
prayer for His disciples at the last Supper is marked with 
earnestness. It is earnest pleading. 

(4) Submission. In all His praying, in His most 
earnest pleading, He ever said “Not my will but thine 
be done.” Gethsemane still echoes back those words, a 
lesson for the earnest pleader in all times. He did not 
instruct the Father; He asked of Him: He did not 
insist, He entreated: He did not complain, He sub- 
mitted. 

(5) Thankfulness. He did not omit to give thanks 
to the Father. “Father, I thank thee!’ often rose from 
His lips. By prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
He made known His requests unto God. 

(6) The subject of prayer. (a) He made the glory 
of God the grand end towards which all [is prayers 
as well as all His life tended: and especially the glory 
of God to be secured and manifested in the work of 
tedemption. (6) He prayed for support, and strength, 
and success for Himself, but always with reference to 
that one end, the accomplishment of His ministry of 
Redemption. (c) He interceded for sinners, for those 
whom He condescended to call his brethren. 

In all these respects let us take Christ as our model 
in prayer. Let us be regular, and frequent in prayer; 
offering special prayer on special occasions; let us be 
earnest, submissive, thankful. Let us make God's glory 
the grand end of all our praying, pray that we may 
be enabled to live for this and to advance it, in all 
the work we perform, in all the relations we sustain; 
and let us intercede much, and most earnestly, on be- 
half of others. 

In one respect pre-eminently, there will be a vast 
difference between Christ’s praying and ours. He need- 
ed no mediator between Himself and the Father. We 
need a mediator, and He is our mediator. We pray in 
His name, and through Him have access to the Father, 
and boldness to come to the throne of grace for mercy and 
for help. Jesus who prayed for us on earth now presents our 
petitions for us in heaven, and intercedes on our behalf. 
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ARTICLE III. 
RATIONALISM AND SUPRANATURALISM. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Taotuck, [| Herzog’s Real-Encyklo- 
pedie, Vol. 12, p. 537-554. ] 


By Cuarves F. Scuarrrer, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Rationalism (vulgaris), as defined by its adherents, is 
that system which fully recognizes the principle that 
revealed religion must be tested by the conceptions of 
reason which are peculiar to man, and by other relia- 
ble means of acquiring knowledge ( Wegscheider). Ac- 
cording to the judgment of its opponents, it is the sys- 
tem which applies the name of reason to the sownd com- 
mon sense of men (that is, the established opinions of 
the majority of educated men at a specified period, which 
are assumed to be correct), and then adopts that com- 
mon sense as the criterion of a revelation of religion. 

I. Rationalism in England. Various infidel tenden- 
cies, not differing widely in their results from modern 
Rationalism, appeared even previously to the Reforma- 
tion—the Fratres spiritus liberi, the Averrhoists, and, at 
the era of the Reformation, a Bodin,* Pucci,¢ the An- 
titrinitarians; still, all these cases were marked by a 
peculiar philosophical or even mystical element which 
pervaded them. Deism in England, on the other hand, 
and Rationalism exhibit an essential affinity both in 
their principles and in their results. Amid the perse- 
cutions and religious wars in England during the sev- 
enteenth century, many lost all confidence in specific 
creeds or definite forms of faith, and imagined that a 
firm foundation could not be secured unless they returned to 
fundamental principles to which all parties could assent; 
and, as after a superficial examination, the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion seemed to coincide both 
with those of religious systems that were distinct from 

*Bodin: Colloquium heptaplomeres; comp. the edition of Guhr- 
auer, 18-41. 

+F. Pucci, in the rare work: De Christi Serrvatoris efficacia in 
omnibus et singulis hominibus, quaienus homines suut, (in the Library 
of the Halle Orphan House, in manuscript.) 
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Christianity, and also with those of philosophical systems, 
these persons renounced their faith in a supernatural 
revelation, and now adopted the “light of nature” as 
both the source and the test of all religious truth. 
This tendency, which depended for its support on the 
so-called natural light, received in its day the name of 
Naturalism or Deism, and, occasionally, of Rationalism. 
The latter term, however, was not first introduced in 
connection with this system; the earliest date of the 
use of the name Rationista, is assigned to the com- 
mencement of the century, when it was applied to the 
Aristotelian Humanists of the Helmstedt school by their 
opponents,* and, at a somewhat later period, by Com- 
enius (Zheol. Natur. 1688, Hp. dedic.) to the Socin- 
ians also.} 

Rationalism itself unquestionably denied in a positive 
anner that any relationship existed between it and its 
predecessors, named above; its adherents maintained that 
while Deism rejected a divine revelution as impossible 
or as superfluous, they recognized it (—but in what a 
sense of the word’), and only claimed that it should 
be subjected to the untrammelled judgment of reason. 
The distinction is summarily expressed by Nitzsch (Sys- 
tem, §28) in the following terms: ‘The Naturalist, in 
whole or in part, was rather a denier of the truth of 
the contents of the Scriptures—the Rationalist was rather 
a philosophical exegete.” Still the fundamental principle 
in both was “the light of nature” (explained to be “the 
sound common sense of men,’’) and the results, while 
they differed in some points, were, on the whole, the 
same. It must yet be added, that the Deism of Eng- 
land, which originated with men who were net pro- 
fessional theologians, did not shrink from assuming a 
hostile attitude towards a presumptive revelation; but 
German Deism, which originated in the bosom of the 
Church, and was sustained by its ministers, contented 
itself with a grateful recognition of the Scriptures as a 
vehicle of the general religion of reason; it therefore 
endeavored, as far as it was possible, to discover in 
the former points of affinity with the latter: 

*Henke: Calixt. I. 248 


+Comp. Hahn: De rationalismi qui dicitur vera indole, 1827. 
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II. Rationalism in the Netherlands. Contemporaneous- 
ly with Anglican Deism, a Rationalistic tendency origi- 
nated -in the Netherlands. In the latter, as in England, 
the variety of creeds, which gradually acquired equal 
civil rights, became the means of promoting Latitudi- 
narianism; to this was added the influence of the hu- 
manistic archzeological studies of the times, which maintain- 
ed a spirit of indifference in matters of faith; hence 
various harbingers of Rationalism appeared even before 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Voetius (Disput. 
theol. I. p. 1,) mentions a work which was published 
in the Netherlands in 1635, and which avowed the sen- 
timent, naturalis ratio judex et norma fidei. The Car- 
tesian philosophy, as a pioneer, opened the way in a sys- 
tematic manner. It did not positively assail the establish- 
ed Church creeds, but it roused the attention of men 
by setting forth the principle: de omnibus dubitandum. 
This principle claimed indeed merely that it exhibited 
the mode of acquiring a scientific insight into truths that 
were already firmly established in other modes; still, the 
subjects which were then discussed, and which Spanheim 
mentions in his Lpistola de dissensu, p. 61, indicate 
the manner in which that principle influenced young 
students in that day; they are the following: Fidei pre 
philosophia nullam posse esse prerogetioam; Non minus 
contra rationem, velle nonnullos philosophiam eese Chris- 
tianam, quam si Muhamedanam dicerent; Omnem phi- 
losophiam esse religionis expertem. The alleged purpose 
of these movements was, not to impair the authority of 
the Scriptures, but to confirm it by establishing its 
conformity to human reason; such was the case with 
Duker in Franaker: De recta ratiocinatione, 1686, and 
with Roell in the Inaugural Address which he delivered 
in 1686. According to this address (of which a complete 
copy is given in ‘“Religio Naturalis,” and which had 
reached its fourth edition in 1700), reason is as infallible 
in the wicked as in the converted man—indeed, not less 
so than God, who is its author; when reason errs, the 
cause lies merely in the limited attention which it pays to 
its oracle—to which the perverted will of man, as it can- 
not be denied, is only too much inclined. But the con- 
clusions which may be deduced from this conceded point, 
are omitted. The same course was adopted by Krug, who 
assigned to reason the office of an absolute sovereign aud 
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judge, in spite of her own whispered confession that she 
was very often unexpectedly thrust from her lofty seat 
by the pretentious understanding of man. This reason, 
moreover, although it has a Cartesian origin, regards 
itself as in entire harmony with the reason of a Cicero, 
with sound common sense, and with the notiones communes 
of men. The results of the investigations of reason, as 
exhibited by theologians, demonstrated the agreement be- 
tween reason, on the one hand, and revelation and the 
Scriptures, on the other. When this harmony failed to 
appear in subordinate points, as, for instance, in the 
scriptural doctrine respecting the operations of Satan, 
it was restored by exegetical skill, like that of B. Becker. 
But a different plan was adopted by the disciples of 
Spinoza, who attracted attention at this period, and who 
were learned laymen, physicians, booksellers, men of 
property, &c. Spinoza had, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of his system, unfolded his views in his Tracta- 
tus theologico-politicus ; he did not, it is true, reject 
the religion of the Bible, as Deism had done—he ex- 
plained it, on the contrary, in a philosophical manner, 
after the manner of German Rationalism. Still, the re- 
sults were irreconcilable with the theology of the age 
and with the ecclesiastical office. Both the influence of 
Spinoza and the number of his disciples were probably 
greater, at least in the Netherlands, than they are usually 
estimated to have been; among the latter, he who ex- 
ercised the widest influence on the theological world, 
was a physician named Lewis Meyer, by means of his 
work : Lhilosophia Scripture interpres, which passed through 
four editions between the years 1666 end 1676. It 
presents without any disguise the canon: Quidquid ra- 
tiont contrarium, tllud non est credendum. A _ booksel- 
ler named Fr. Cuper, who wrote a refutation of Spi- 
noza, which many received with suspicion, declares in the 
preface that he had grown up in the midst of Atheists 
alone. B. Becker (Kort begryp der allgemeene kerkelyke 
historien zedert het jaar 1666 tot den jare 1684, p. 551), 
furnishes the following interesting statement: “Tt must 
be confessed that the views of Spinoza have only too 
generally pervaded all places and all classes of men, 
and taken deep root—that they have taken possession of 
the courts of the great and empoisoned many of the 
best minds—and that people of a much lower rank have 
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thereby been seduced to Atheism; hence, the number of 
those is quietly increasing, who adhere to religion and the 
confession of faith solely from a sense of decorum( voegelyk- 
heid), being governed more by human than divine rea- 
sons.” Among those theologians also, in the Netherlands, 
who entertained churchly sentiments, a tendency, partly 
of a doctrinal, partly of a critical nature, to escape from 
the influence of tradition, began to develop itself since 
that period; and here no inconsiderable influence was ex- 
ercised by the literary activity of French refugees, like 
Bayle and Le Clere. 

We may here omit a description of the infidelity of 
France, which, after the middle of the century, widely 
prevailed simultaneonsly with a rude and low bigotry; 
it is not so much the result of znuvestigation as of mere 
opinion, depends less on arguments than on motives, and 
assails not so much the Scriptures as religion and the 
Church. However pernicious its influence on polite so- 


ciety really was, it met with nothing but contradiction 


on the part of theologians. 

Ill. Rationalism in Germany.—(A). The period of 
iluminating reasoning, (1660-1750). Previously to the 
close of the seventeenth century, the Rationalism of other 
countries received attention from German theologians only 
in individual cases. The first opponent whom Herbert 
of Cherburg, as well as Spinoza’s Tractatus, encoun- 
tered, was the excellent Museus in his Dissertationes of 
the year 1667 and 1674. Still, the soil had been already 
prepared; the princes had grown weary of the endless 
controversies of the theologians, and Calixtus had_pro- 
duced a more liberal theology ; besides, the Thirty Years’ 
War had indeed, on the one hand, awakened in perhaps 
the larger portion of Germany, a consciousness of man’s 
Spiritual wants, but, on the other hand, it had also be- 
gotten in the lower ranks a spirit of lawlessness, and in 
higher grades of society, a spirit of indifference to re- 
ligion and of infidelity. The influence of France, (the 
court of which country furnished a model for the princes 
and had become the goal of the nobility in their travels 
and also their school of refinement), operated like a pes- 
tilence on people of the world; the middle ranks, in 
their turn, influenced by a commercial spirit which ex- 
tended its power more and more widely, were induced 
to substitute French manners and French luxury for the 
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ancient simplicity of their own country. These asseults 
on principles were, until towards the close of the century, 
resisted by the Lutheran Church, which boldly stood 
forth, as if equipped in a coat of mail. The resistance 
on the part of the Reformed theology was not altogether 
of an equally positive character. Duisburg fin which city 
a Reformed university existed] became the rendezvous of 
the Cartesians who had been expelled from other Reform- 
ed academies. Henry Hulsius defended in Duisburg (in 
a work entitled: De principio ered. 1688) the right of 
rezson to test points of faith; in place of the testimonium 
internum be substituted the argument derived from reason 
as the ultimate ground of faith, and, in opposition to the 
established principle of centuries, maintained that theology 
was the “handmaid” of philosophy. The same views re- 
specting the relation between philosophy and faith, as 
well as between the argument derived from reason and 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit, were also elsewhere 
advocated by Reformed theologians. ‘Ths proposition that 
reason is the criterion of matters of faith, and that none 
but fanatics could appeal to a testimonium spiritus, was 
advocated by Jac. Bashuysen in his Lissertatio de retio- 
nalitate fidet Christiane, ,Zerdst, 1727. Still, rationalistic 
principles made progress even in the Lutheran Church 
in circles that were not strictly theological. Chr. Thoma- 
sius was pre-eminently one of the earliest pioneers of those 
principles, even though he wavered occasionally ; his ef- 
forts were made first in Leipzig, and subsequently in 
Halle, from 1687 to 1728. It was the avowed object 
of his life as an author, to danish old prejudices and the 
old “pedantry and tiresome fashions of an earlier day 
[Bocksbeutel]” in every department,—in Theology, phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, history, and polite literature; he 
designed thus to deliver the courts of princes, the tribunals, 
the universities and the pulpits from all that was anti- 
quated. The philosophical basis of this critical expur- 
gation was professedly that adopted by a philosophical 
man of the world, as contradistinguished from every phi- 
losophical system of the schools, especially the Aristotelian ; 
and its great aim was to give prominence and an efficient 
support to the Useful. The period of German Rationalism 
may be dated from this man, [who was a jurist], although 
some of its principles had long before been in active opera- 
tion, when their true character was not yet recognized 
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and acknowledged. The authority of the Scriptures, ac- 
cordingly, was in general not assailed until the closing 
years of the century; the name of Rationalism was al- 
most unknown, and yet its fundamental principle—the 
autonomy of human reason—was already in full opera- 
tion. The watchword of the day, not only in Theology 
but in every other department, till to the end of the cen- 
tury was “Jilumination;” hence a distinction—even if 
the lines of demarcation are sometimes indefinite—may be 
made between the period of this Illumination and the period 
of Rationalism. 

Very different answers may be giyen to the question: 
Was the course of procedure adopted at this period by 
the Protestant theology of Germany, designed by God 
and acceptable to him, or was it sinful? The answer 
varies not only according to the theological system of the 
individual, but also according to his mode of conceiving of 
history. If human liberty is simply the form which the 
absolute will adopted in assuming reality or proceeding to 
the actual execution—if that which is imperfect cannot 
be developed and attain to a perfect state except through 
sin as the transitorial course, then, in this course of pro- 
cedure, as in every other of a historical nature, (as, for 
instance, in the development of apostolic Christianity, 
which passing through Popery, appeared as the Chris- 
tianity of the Reformation) that absolute will, which in 
wisdom governs the world, was simply executed. But, 
if not only subjective but also objective truth is found in 
the moral liberty of the individual, and if in every historical 
development of the human race sin is, in a greater or 
less degree, a co-operating agent, why should not the 
same occur in that development in which reason, set free 
from a deeper religious state, claims autonomy, in oppo- 
sition to the Christian revelation, and with a growing 
consciousness of itself? On the other hand, if sin was 
associated only, as a co-operating agent in the history 
of the world, and in so far as it rendered service, why 
should not this period in which reason struggled to obtain 
autonomy, receive commendation as having exercised a 
hopeful and salutary influence? Hence this rationalistic 
period, is not to be regarded as a mere episode in the 
history of Protestant theology, (as it has recently been 
asserted), in such a sense that the Lutheran theology, at 
its restoration, is now admonished to connect itself im- 
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mediately with the theology of the seventeenth century. 
Even as the Lutheran Church manifested its appreciation 
of history in the course which it adopted, that is, when 
it sought to connect itself anew, not with the apostolic but 
with the Catholic Church, when cleansed from its dross, in 
which, moreover, even behind the misty veil of Popery, the 
Holy Spirit had not ceased to unfold apostolic germs—so, 
too, that churchly Theology of the nineteenth century is 
alone the true system, which adopts as a part of itself, for 
the sake of its own progress, those treasures of scienti- 
fic knowledge which came to the light of day during the 
period of Rationalism. 

The Church presented during the seventeenth, and till 
the middle of the eighteenth century, two parallel series 
of development—on the one hand, that of a subjectively 
animated godliness in Pietism, on the other, that of a 
subjectively critical mode of reasoning on the part of the 
understanding ; in their extreme forms both met in their 
opposition to the Church and her doctrine. The leaders 
of the Pietism of Halle were undoubtedly far from mistaking 
the value and validity of the church-confessions, but such 
was naturally the result in individual cases when the con- 
venticle was preferred to the Church by those who mainly 
sought edification, when the confession of faith was as- 
signed to the background, and the Bible and Bible doc- 
trine continually occupied the foreground. Thus Mich. 
Lang, a theologian of Altdorf, who was, in other respects, 
a venerable man, permitted his zeal for practical religion 
to carry him to the point of terming the Symbolical Books 
“supposititious bibles” [ Afterbibeln] and “sectarian books.” 
The authority of the Symbols had also ceased to be 
unconditionally acknowledged even in the case of the 
leaders of Pietism. Spener had experienced it to be 
“too hard that Christian ministers should be expected 
to recognize all secondary matters as divine, that, possi- 
bly, belonged to the style or delivery, or that lay be- 
yond the eircle of the doctrines of faith’ (Letzte theol. 
Bedenken, UI. 277). Not merely Joach. Lange, who 
groped awkwardly around, but even others allowed them- 
selves to deviate in several particulars. Haferang of Wit- 
tenberg, a disciple of the school of Halle, in his disser- 
tation: De fide operosa, 1727, finds a want of precision 
in the formula: Good works proceed from faith, and de- 
sires to substitute “‘fides operosa in ipso justificationis actu ;” 
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the devout Rambach, in his Jilustration of his work Jnstit. 
Hermen., teaches, in spite of the doctrine of Inspiration, 
that the books of the New Test. were written without 
any arrangement ductu naturali. The practical religious 
regard for the Scriptures gave rise even during the first 
generation of Halle to biblico-dogmatic manuals which 
disregard the terminology of the schools, such as Breit- 
haupt: Theol. eredendorum et agendorum fundamentalis, 
1700; Anast. Freilinghausen: Grundriss der Theologie, 
1703. The same separation which was accomplished on 
this side by motives connected with Christian practice, 
was demanded by the opposite side in view of the claims 
of sound reason. The unrelenting hatred of a Thomasius, 
of which every form of the terminology of the schools 
was the object, was directed especially against that of 
the dogmatic [doctrinal] system—that thorny field of 
scholasticism and Polemics. If then the pious party ap- 
proved of the act of giving a subordinate position to that 
system, the men who were the friends of a rational pro- 
gress vemanded its entire removal. 

We are completely taken by surprise when we perceive 
the audacity with which men who followed the palladium 
of reason, assaulted the doctrinal system of the Church, 
as well as the extent of their operations during the first 
decades of the eighteenth century; at that time, the 
sense of an emancipation from the ancient fetters, like 
new, wine, produced a fermentation in the minds of men. 
This opposition to churchly authority had, no doubt, 
originally proceeded from the development of the German 
Church itself—that is, on the one hand, when the sound 
sense of men had been released from the fetters of a 
traditional authority, and of churchly discipline, after the 
guardians of the latter had, to a certain extent, been in- 
fluenced by the spirit of the times, and their convictions 
had been shaken; on the other hand, when the subjective 
character of faith had taken entire possession of the soul, 
and the temptation to give an entirely subjective character 
to religion itself was not always effectually resisted. Still, 
external influences ‘also added their weight; academic 
travels, and, pre-eminently, the numerous translations of 
the deistical writings of England and the rationalistic 
productions of Holland, had brought Naturalism into Ger- 
many. Lilieuthal enumerates 46 works which were pub- 
lished against Atheism, 27 against Naturalism and Ra- 
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tionalism, and 15 against Indifferentism [the absence of 
all interest in religious subjects] between the years 1680 
and 1720. The opposition party exhibited various grades, 
from the demand for a rational illumination to an absolute 
religious Indifferentism and a vapid Atheism. J. G. Zeidler 
claims that he still occupies a scriptural foundation, when 
he confesses that Thomasius had taught him ‘to abandon 
the parson’s trade, to resign his pastorate near Leipzig, to 
discard the systemata, and to content himself with the 
Bible alone.” His work, entitled: The tottering parson 
and the firmly established teacher, 1735, closes with the 
lines: “Gott und den Niichsten lieb, erkenne Dich mit 
Fleiss, halt deinen Lehrer werth, an Pfaffen wisch den 
St... .” The mystics who were moved by pietistic 
impulses, declared that the “inward spark, the inner word” 
was the true and proper oracle of. revelation, the only 
religion which was free from controversy, the only stand- - 
ard by which any other religion could be tested; (see my 
[Tholuck’s] Wittenberger Theol. p. 285. 
As early as in the year 1652 a publication entitled: 
Theologia, or Spiritual Dialogues, particularly on the 
true Trinity,” assigned the office of a judge in matters 
of faith, to reason and a sound understanding instead of the 
Bible. In 1697 Dippel, adopting the principle of “the 
inward word” as the guide, commenced a rationalistic crit- 
icism of the doctrines of Inspiration, the Atonement, Xe. 
The work entitled: “Jnnocent Truths, discussed in Dia- 
logues,”’ 1735, declares that “free-thinking is the true 
freedom which Jesus Christ acquired for us, according 
to which even Heathens, Jews and Turks can be saved 
by means of a virtuous life.” Lischer says in 1725 that 
“even teachers in their zeal discuss only love and moral 
edification, and overlook the danger proceeding from mis- 
guided minds.” A man of the world demands in the 
“Evangelical Temple of Peace,” 1725, in conjunction 
with Thomasius that the two confessions [the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches] should be united by the 
secular power, since love is the basis of all true Chris- 
tianity. A work published in 1714 on “Original Sin,” 
demands that, in general, ethics should be taught in place 
of doctrines. Edelmann commenced his “Innocent Truths” 
of 1735 with an attack on the so-called ‘orthodox theology 
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of the schools,” and ended with Spinoza, that is, with 
the denial of the personality of God and of the immortality 
of the soul. The aged Lischer seems to be standin 
before the grave of the old period of churchly life, when 
he utters the following words in the preface of his pe- 
riodical: Die unschaldigen Nachrichten, 1746: “We are 
indeed growing older and more feeble every year, and 
we can ascribe it to the goodness of God alone that we 
have been able during 47 years to set forth our testi- 
mony before all men, amid so much opposition. But we 
have daily reason to deplore that disunion and _ losses 
are increasing, and that our circumstances are continually 
growing worse.” It seems to us as if a voice was lifted 
up not in the middle of the eighteenth, but rather at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Koch ex- 
claims (in “The strength and the weakness of the enemies 
of a divine revelation,” published in 1754):—*What is 
the lot of our divine revelation? If we must believe the 
fashionable science of our day, this Book is far too mean 
for elevated persons who possess wit and influence. They 
really do much already if they even take the trouble 
to make a jest of the language of this book, discover 
on every page something that deserves censure, and then 
surrender it to the superstition of the populace.” 

The opponents by whom such assaults were made, and 
who were in almost all cases other than theologians, bore be- 
fore them the gis of an unphilosophical sound common sense. 
In the meantime—after the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century—a new philosophical system came into 
force, by which, on the one hand, the fermenting elements 
of the age were unquestionably directed into a narrow 
channel, but by which, on the other hand, the fundamen- 
tal principle, even if it was rigidly curbed, was transferred 
to the very heart of theology. Of many points of the 
new system it could be maintained with reason that they 
were incompatible with the truths of the Christian faith, 
especially the explanation which traced evil .ultimately 
to the limits of the Finite. Still the orthodox theology 
did not engage in a contest with the philosophy of Wolf 
in consequence of any material heterodoxies; that result 
was rather produced by the prinecipium rationis sufficientis 
and the mathemathical mode of demonstration founded 
upon the latter; for, this mode, whether employed in the 
service of the church doctrine, or in opposition to it, threat- 
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ened to introduce rationalism into theology. Here the 
distinction between natural and revealed theology which 
was introduced by Wolf, who applied his mathematical 
demonstration to the former alone, while the latter or 
faith was allowed to retain its rights, could afford no 
assurance of safety; for, after that separation was effected, 
the deistic tendencies of the times the more freely claimed 
the right to abandon that department to doubt which at 
the outset conceded that it dispensed with evidences, or 
proofs. It was in vain that devout and well-meaning theo- 
logians like Canz, Bilfinger, Carpzov and Daries with all 
the presumption of his youth, relying on the distinction 
made by Leibnitz between the super-rational and the anti- 
rational (ratio here being equivalent to connexio veritatum) 
undertook to prove that even in the case of the mysteries 
of the Christian faith, only their super-rational, but not 
their anti-rational character could be demonstrated; for; 
such a statement still seemed to concede a certain right 
to reason, by virtue of which her criticism, which still 
admitted the rationality of revelation, might soon with 
equal facility be applied in a manner most disadvantageous 
to that revelation. But the arrogance of the new ten- 
dency became a public scandal when it revealed itself 
in the Werthheim translation of the Bible, 1735. The 
preface described all the past attempts to vindicate the 
character of Christianity as failures, maintained that its 
advocates, dispensing with evidences, depended on faith 
alone, and asserted that when they did resolve to refute 
its adversaries, they had been defeated. “This result 
still more encouraged the other party, who now demanded 
the evidences with increased vehemence, and went indeed 
so far as to claim the victory at once, because they were 
not satisfied with the answer which they received, and 
pronounced the opposite cause to be hopelessly lost.” 
This rational explanation of the Bible, this production of 
philosophic light and logical acumen, is now offered to 
the sorely endangered Church as her sheet-anchor. It 
is true that the well-known edict of 1723 commanded 
Wolf to withdraw from the limits of the city of Halle 
within 24 hours after the reception of the order, under 
penalty of the halter; but a change in the sentiments 
of the court succeeded as early as 1733, chiefly through 
the influence of Reinbeck; and, in 1739 the cabinet 
issued an order addressed to Reformed candidates for the 
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ministry, on the subject of the right mode of preaching. 
The document, of which Reinbeck wrote the introduction, 
directed the candidates ‘to establish themselves right firmly 
on some rational system of Logic, for instance, the work 
of Professor Wolf.’ Wowever, even if the system ac- 
quired considerable influence, it inflicted but little injury 
on the doctrines of the Church in a material respect; its 
influence extended only so far that it converted the dis- 
cussion of theological questions more decidedly into a mere 
process of the understanding, and increased the confidence 
of men in such a mode of argumentation. 

Hitherto the principle of illumination had only in a 
limited degree influenced the lectures of theological pro- 
fessors, and when such an influence was felt, it came in 
contact not with the doctrinal system of the Bible, but 
with that of the Church. That theologian who advanced 
further than others during this first half of the century, 
and in whom the most different tendencies of the time 
encountered each other, and even co-operated, although 
not with entire harmony, was Matth. Pfaff (professor in 
Tiibingen 1715, in Giessen 1756, died in 1760). The 
wide space which he filled in his day has not yet been 
perceived with sufficient distinctness ; it is only his systema 
collegiale [respecting church government|—an index of 
his mental processes—which still continues to be noticed. 
His studies were of the most varied character, while he 
was remarkable for nis courtly manners. In the course 
of his travels he became acquainted with the eminent 
men of every country distinguished for literary culture, 
and with men, too, of every creed. ‘The editor of his 
works (Vol. I. 9) remarks that the latter circumstance 
elevated him “far above the prejudice of authority.” He 
is thus described by one of his opponents (Works. II. 20).— 
“Tlis temperament is the choleric-sanguine, and he is by 
nature inclined most of all ad Scepticismum et Libertinis- 
mum. Tle has a tendency ad Galantismum et Singularis- 
mum, and is furthest of all removed from Pedantismus.” 
IIe exhibits a sound and clear judgment combined with 
great powers of observation, in his discourses De vitiis 
eorum, qui sacris operantur, 1719, and, De academiis rite 
instituendis, 1721. The influence of Pietism gave a prac- 
tical Christian basis to his doctrinal and ethical writings, 
and when he decides on that which is fundamental in 
religion, he is governed by the influence which the doctrines 
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may exercise on a Christian mind, and by the degree 
in which a Christian people can understand them (Znstit. 
p. 26). The controlling canon, also, of Biblical Theology 
—the doctrine of inspiration—is modified by him, inasmuch 
as he distinguishes different degrees: suygestio in doc- 
trines, directio in historical matter, the individual liberty 
of the writer in subjects in which faith is not interested. 
Such views of the incongruous relations existing between 
theology and religion were naturally very favorable to 
those unionistic tendencies which in his day presented 
themselves to the public in all their force. Not less than 
25 unionistic controversial writings on the Reformed side, 
and 140 on the Lutheran side appeared between the years 
1719 and 1722. Pfaff’s “Solemn Address to the Protes- 
tants,’ 1720, in combination with an article written by 
his colleague Klemm, operated so powerfully in favor 
of the matter of the union, that the Corpus Evangelicorum 
was on the point of proclaiming the union of the two 
Protestant churches and investing it with the sanction 
of the Jaw. 

B. The Period of the illuminating historical Criticism 
(from 1750 to 1800). Theology, and indeed science and 
art generally, about the middle of the century exhibited 
a mummy-like aridity —their prominent feature was that 
of an abstract, inanimate rationality. The churchly agents, 
Pietism and Orthodoxy, which had engaged in an active 
contest after the appearance of Spener, had become dull, 
and were in a state of exhaustion. The last representa- 
tives of the second generation of the Halle Pietists, in 
whom indeed the decay was already apparent, were now 
dead—John H. Michaelis, 1735, and Joach. Lange, 1744; 
Gotth. Francke survived till 1770. So, too, the last 
standard-bearers of the stricter form of orthodoxy had 
disappeared—Wernsdorf, 1729; Cyprian, 1745; Loscher, 
1749. Wolf had returned to Halle in 1740, without, how- 
ever, being greeted with the applause of his earlier years. 
He died in 1754, having uttered the following complaint, 
several years already before his death: “I must repeat 
the lamentation of Confucius, Doctrina mea contemnitur, 
but I cannot add the words, Abeamus hine, until God 
shall transfer me from this world to another in which 
truth prevails.” Gottsched still held the sceptre in Polite 
Literature. The literature of the day, including that of 
theology, exhibited extensive knowledge, the living soul 
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of which had disappeared. ‘‘Nearly all the clergymen,” 
says Crenius, how devote themselves to the collection of 
curiosities, coins and medals.” The sails were spread, but 
no healthful breeze expanded them. The new impulse 
proceeded from Criticism when it was restored to con- 
sciousness, and the effect was perceived first in the de- 
partment of History, then, in that of Philosophy. 

It is undoubteely true that Thomasius labored in the 
cause of historical as well as of philosophical illumina- 
tion, and that in his writings, particularly in his Obser- 
vationes Halenses, he employed the weapons of Criticism 
against real or supposed errors in universal and in Church 
History. Still, the weapons were simply those of rational 
argumentation with which the theology of the Church 
had been assailed before and during the age of Wolf. 
The new tendency, on the other hand, acquired its real 
strength and a permanent significance in the history 
of theology through the historico-critical element which 
now came into operation.. The traditional assumptions 
in Biblical and Ecclesiastical history, in Archzeology and 
Geography, and in Biblical criticism and philosophy, were 
now subjected to a thorough critical investigation, and 
data were brought to light which had not been previously 
noticed. The results were of such a nature that even 
one who was unfriendly to them could not evade their 
force; it consequently became an indispensable duty, in 
every department of theology, to reconstruct the earlier 
forms in which knowledge had been imparted, even though 
the philosophical illumination of those times may be con- 
sidered as having long since become powerless. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that it was a spurious in- 
terest in doctrinal truth, and one which had no deep 
religious basis, that imparted to these historical investi- 
gations all their motive power; hence many of the re- 
sults have since been found to be untenable, although 
many others have been shown to be historically demon- 
strated, and have been made available even for doc- 
trinal systems of an entirely opposite character and ten- 
dency. 

It was in this ficld of labor also that the Deism of 
England had acted as a pioneer, and presented certain 
deductions which could not be despised. Toland, Collins, 
Tindal and Bolingbroke asserted that we cannot rely on 
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the present canon of Scripture—that the large number 
of apocryphal writings, of which so many had been ac- 
knowledged by the church-fathers, give rise to well-founded 
suspicions—that many passages in the Gospels were con- 
fessedly spurious—that the period in which our canon 
originated, was favorable to “pious frauds’’—that the 
sacred writings of the Jews had perished during the 
Babylonish Captivity. Hobbes presents detailed arguments 
against the genuineness of the Pentateuch; Collins, against 
the credibility of the narratives of the Pentateuch, to which 
Morgan, further ascribes a rhetorically extravagant and 
dramatic style. One of the pillars of the historic argu- 
ment—the prophecies—is rudely shaken by Collins, who 
maintains that- when the respective passages of the Old 
Testament are interpreted in a sensible manner, they refer 
to matters entirely different from those to which they 
are applied in the New ‘Testament; he adds that only 
one prophet, Daniel, furnishes definite predictions, and 
even these do not refer to Christ but to certain political 
events, and that, accordingly, they were really written 
post eventum. A more firm historical foundation was as- 
sumed by the historical exegesis and the historical and 
biblical criticism of the Arminians, Episcopius, Curcellzus, 
Wettstein and Clericus, whose works continue to exercise 
an influence to the present times.—It was Semler, in 
Germany, who assailed hereditary assumptions and views 
in the whole field of biblical and historical criticism, 
such as the biblical text, the force of proof-passages here- 
tofore generally admitted, the genuineness of certain books 
in the sacred volume,—and he shook the foundation of 
many views respecting points in the history of the church 
and its doctrines, which are now universally received. 
This criticism may have been then rude and boisterous ; 
nevertheless, the traces which Semler discovered have 
since been still more fully investigated, and certainly 
at that time confidence in the doctrinal system of the Church 
was rudely shaken. 

A new impulse was given to the spirit of investiga- 
tion. In nearly all the universities and in the ranks of 
the clergy, the subjects of biblical criticism and exegesis, 
and the history of the Church and its doctrines were 
enriched by new investigations and discoveries. In Halle 
Semler obtained in his colleague Gruner, a fellow-laborer 
of kindred sentiments; with respect to the other univer- 
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sities, we will mention only the following: In Leipzig, 
Ernesti flourished, cautious and prudent in his progress; 
professor af Theology 1759; J. D. Michaelis, ordin. theol. 
1750; in Jena, Griesbach, 1775; Déderlein, 1782; Eich- 
horn, 1775; in Helmstedt, Henke, 1778; in Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, O. Téllner, 1765; Steinhart, 1774. Not one 
doctrine remained which was not reconstructed in accord- 
ance with the dominant illumination; the means were 
critico-historical discoveries and results which were ob- 
tained by assuming an illuminated point of view. The 
avowed object of all was simply illumination, not the 
abrogation of the authority of the Scriptures; even the 
authority of the Church is still sustained by Semler, al- 
though he proceeded in his own peculiar way. He avowed 
that, for the purpose of maintaining ecclesiastical union, 
the doctrinal system of the Church should not be changed 
nor even touched—that untrammelled investigation was 
only a private right of learned theologians—and that the 
adjustment of the two opposite interests lay in the exhi- 
bition of the doctrine of the Church and the Bible solely 
for the purpose of “moral reform,” and that this doctrine 
should be interpreted in harmony with such a purpose, 
according to the judgment of the individual. So abstract 
was the distinction between religion and theology which 
Semler had learned in the school of Baumgarten and firmly 
maintained, that to him doctrinal truth was nothing else 
than the unsettled, subjective reflection of piety. When 
a certain reviewer asked him whether he no longer knew 
of any objective truth, he replied: “Objective truth does, 
indeed, exist; but, whether we have approached nearer 
to, or departed further from it, is, and always will continue 
to be a different question, and always must continue 
to be different, precisely because it is a moral judgment.”’* 
The theological literature of England and the Nether- 
lands exercised a considerable influence in German theology 
during this second half of the century, and that influence 
increased during the succeeding decades, particularly in 
the department of critico-historical investigation. The 
writings of the two Arminian celebrities, Wettstein and 
Clericus, were universally revered and studied by theolo- 
gians; Semler expressly admits the great extent of his 
obligations to the Arminians. Every important work pub- 


*Vorbereitung auf die kénigliche grossbritannische Aufgabe von 
der Gottheit Christi, 1789, p. 59. 
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lished in England was noticed in the Acta eruditorum, 
the Neue Biichersaal, Uoffmann’s Aufrichtige und un- 
partetische Nachrichten, &e., and especially in Baumgar- 
ten’s Nachrichten von einer Halle’schen Bibliothek. In 
the year 1760 fifty-four answers to Toland’s Discourse: 
Christianity not mysterious had already appeared, and one 
hundred and six answers to Tyndal’s work: Christianity 
as old as the Creation. Various biographies belonging to 
this period. contain confessions respecting the deep impres- 
sion which these writings made. 

The illuminated theology could not, however, have openly 
appeared with such freedom, if the reins of church disci- 
pline, which were controlled by the State, had not, pre- 
cisely at this period, been held very loosely. In some 
Protestant States, as in Hanover and Electoral Saxony, 
they were still held with a certain degree of strictness. 
But the Prussian government, after the accession of Fred- 
erick II. in 1740, had given to the other States an exam- 
ple of toleration in the widest sense of the word. It 
undoubtedly still continued to be the duty of the impe- 
rial attorney-general to bring a case before the imperial 
tribunal, when: local authorities had failed to do their duty. 
But various States of the empire had already adopted laws 
of their own, respecting the censorship of the press; even 
the little territory of Wittgenstein—Berleburg had ventur- 
ed to defy the imperial commands, and to offer an asy- 
lum to heterodoxy in all its forms; and when in 1790 
the electoral agreement of Leopold II. received the clause : 
“that no publication shall be tolerated which did not agree 
with the symbolical books of the two churches,” [russia 
presented a special protest. 

While the development of the historical element of illu- 
mination was advancing, the philosophical element was 
consolidating and systematizing its principles. The latter 
had been the reasoning subject; it had pronounced judg- 
ment on religious objects according to its subjective pleasure, 
and had, in the case of Thomasius, substituted the criterion 
of utility for that of truth. But the philosophic interest 
now turned more and more decidedly to the swiject rather 
than to the object ; empiric Psychology was now cultivated 
with special attention, and all that continued to be inter- 
esting in the object, was its relation to the sauject, that 
is, its utility. Basedow now maintained in his /’hilalethie, 
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neue Aussichten in die Wahrheiten und Religion der 

“ernunft (1763, 2 vols.) that philosophy had no other 
aim than to “set forth such knowledge as would be useful 
to all,” and thus promote human happiness; the criterion 
of truth was declared to be “the necessity to assent to a 
truth in order that our mental processes might conform 
to our happiness.” Even when this subjectivism assumed 
such a distinct form, and plainly appeared to be subversive 
of all religion, theology was not sufficiently alarmed to 
withhold its sanction from it; Eudxmonism found a theo- 
logical advocate, first, in Steinbart (in his Gliickseligketts- 
lehre des Christenthums, 1778), and then in one of those 
men to whom motives were of more moment than reasons— 
in Bahrdt. 

C. The Period of Philosophical Criticism (1780-1800). 
After the philosophy of Wolf had, with the exception 
of a small band of faithful adherents, lost its influence, 
systematic philosophy, as a power, was paralyzed in Ger- 
many. That eclectic popular philosophy which had taken 
the place of the-Jatter, and the representatives of which 
were also thos2 of Illumination, namely, Mendelssohn, 
Garve, Sulzer, Meiners, Platner—next, the popularizing 
philosophy of Wolf as adopted by Reinhard, Joh. Fr. 
Flatt, Jehnichen—and, lastly, Eudeemonism—all these en- 
countered the postulates of sound common sense; so far 
the theology of Illumination could with reason appeal to 
philosophy as its pillar and foundation. But now Kant 
came forward, ‘the man who crushes all,’’ whose philosophi- 
cal criticism shows that supersensual cognition does not ad- 
vance beyond experience, and that its religious truths can 
be defended only in the character of postulates of practical 
reason. The popular philosophy must concede to the 
criticism of the evidences of the existence of God, the 
point of which it had already had an inward conviction, 
namely, that it caunot consistently lay claim to more than 
probability. Its ethical system, which is altogether sub- 
jective, is expected to admit that morality can only exist 
when authority, independently of all subjective motives, 
has decided. Theology is expected to admit that religion 
has no other purpose than that of extending the dominion 
of ethics under the veil of religious conceptions. Any 
powerful current of feeling of great extent can, however, 
always assimilate to itself even very heterogeneous elements ; 
hence, a critical system which presented so striking a con- 
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trast to the self assurance of sound common sense, was 
nevertheless compelled to render services in sustaining the 
dominant theology of illumination. The three Kantian 
postulates of practical reason were converted into hypoth- 
eses of theoretic reason—the objective categorical impera- 
tive was changed into the subjective voice of conscience, 
and that “ethics are the main point in religion,” was a 
proposition which men supposed that they had long since 
supported. While one division of the illuminated theology, 
represented in the Allgemeine Bibliothek of Nicolai, acted 
against the Kantian philosophy, and represented it as 
only dealing in subtilties and mysticism, the other division 
attempted to clothe itself with the new garment, without 
perceiving that the latter in its fashion or cut was different 
from that which was formerly worn. The only exceptions 
were a few men who possessed a higher degree of sagacity, 
such as Chr. Ehrh. Schmidt, Vogel, Tieftrunk, and Stiiud- 
lin also, in his earlier years. 

D. The period of “vulgar” rationalism (1800-1814). 
The position which that theology occupied which prevailed 
at the close of the last, and at the commencement of the 
present century, was of the following character. The 
Bible, when rationally explained, was still regarded as 
a written instrument that set forth a rational religion and 
system of ethics. Still, the more rapid the progress was, 
which was made in the so-called historical Exegesis, the 
more plainly the discrepancy was perceived between the 
original historical sense of the Bible, on the one hand, 
and the rational truths, on the other, which were deduced 
from, or obtruded on it. If Semler had already observed 
that a large portion ot the Bible doctrine bore somewhat 
of a “Judaizing’”’ character, this circumstance was even 
less likely to be suppressed, when rabbinic literature was 
studied with new interest; Doederlein had expressed the 
well-founded opinion that this literature would contribute 
far more largely to a correct interpretation than the study 
of the Classics. Now when the discrepancy just mentioned, 
was perceived, the remedy which offered itself lay, in 
accordance with the example given by Arminianism, and 
very often followed by Semler, in the principle of Ac- 
commodation (see Obs. on Wetstein’s work: Ad erisin 
et interpr. N. T., as well as his Appar. ad lib. N. T. 
interpr.) As those Jewish traits appeared in the entire 
doctrinal system of the Bible, they were, in their whole 
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extent, subjected to this principle of Accommodation, and 
the Messianie views which occur in the discourses of 
Jesus, were also here included. The quotations from the 
Old Testament which are found in the New Test. first 
led to doubts concerning the correctness of this mode of 
interpretation. The reviewer of Hartmann’s Urchristen- 
thum in Gabler, 1803 (Journal f. theol. Liter. 1 St. p. 
117) exclaims: “If only Jesus had not pointed with such 
earnestness to passages of the old Testament!” “The 
theologians,” continues the same reviewer, “had originally 
contended against Accommodation, in order to save at 
least the letter; then Accommodation prevailed, and the 
cause of Illumination appeared to have gained a com- 
plete victory; but now Accommodation is rejected in 
order that the proof might be more easily furnished that 
Jesus had deceived himself in the conception and expec- 
tations which he entertained respecting himself.” When 
Jesus therefore considered himself to be the Promised One 
of the Old Test. the whole was self-delusion. An essay 
entitled : “Jesus, as he lived and taught,” and published 
in Gabler’s Neust. Journal, vol. 5, p. 118, states the 
point thus:—“The more closely he examined the spirit 
of his times, so much the more clearly he perecived, that 
that exalted messenger of the Deity must soon appear; 
and now, how easily the thought could occur to him: 
“Perhaps thou thyself art this Elect One of God ;” thus 
he applied all the prophecies of the Old Test. to him- 
self.” In this mode the whole series of those accommo- 
dations: “the Resurrection and the Judgment, the future 
coming, the doctrine concerning angels and Satan,” was 
now removed from the place which it had hitherto occu- 
picd in the category of cases of wise and kind conde- 
scension to Jewish infirmity; the series was now trans- 
ferred to the “excusable errors,’ that is, excusable “for 
the sake of their great purpose.” Ilitherto, the moral 
character of Jesus had been conceded to be sinless and 
unassailable. But Riem had proposed the inquiry as carly 
as 1794, whether such a delusive accommodation for good 
purposes, as had hitherto been assumed, was not a moral 
weakness ; the essay entitled: “John and Jesus,” and 
published in Gabler’s Journ. f. theol. Lit. 1802, vol. 6. 
p. 438, asks the question: “Was Jesus an enthusiast!” 
the answer is thus given: “I do not take exception to 
the uame, provided that it be not emploved as a watch- 
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word for folly of every kind.” Another essay, entitled : 
“On Jesus, his own character and that of his religion,” 
and published in Riem’s work: Das reine Christenthum, 
1794, is intended to show that many other moral weak- 
nessess may be pointed out in Jesus. Lorenz Bauer 
concedes (Bibl. Theol. Il. 248) that John the Baptist 
considered Jesus to be sinless, but, at the same time, he 
asks the question: “But would Jesus himself have affirmed 
this of himself ?”’ 

What means were now left for vindicating the super- 
natural character of the Christian religion and the Person 
of Christ? Could an appeal be made to either of those 
two proofs of a supernatural revelation, the validity of 
which had so long been admitted—Miracles and Prophecy ? 
But Semler was already convinced that those alleged 
prophecies referred to matters entirely distinct from the 
history of Jesus. The miracles had been regarded, since 
the last decades of the eighteenth century, as natural 
events, it is true, and only clothed in garments furnished 
by an oriental imagination; as, however, the facts them- 
selves were very extraordinary and very numerous, they 
furnished sufficient evidence of a special guidance of Prov- 
idence; and, as such, they confirmed, in the opinion of 
Gabler and others, the divine authority of Jesus (Journ, 
f. anserl. theol. Lit. 1807, vol. 3. p. 420, vol. 5. p. 618). 
Sut the mode of assigning natural causes for the miracles 
began to be regarded with increasing doubt towards the 
beginuing of the century. The arguments which may be 
adduced against it are already very judiciously stated by 
the reviewer of Eck’s Wunderyeschichten in the theological 
Journal, of von Ammon, Heehnlein, 1795. The narra- 
tives in the Old Test. respecting divine covenants were 
declared by Wilh. Meyer to be myths, in a Dissertation 
of 1797; the same appellation was given to the history 
of the childhood of Moses in Gabler’s Neuest. Journ. 1799. 
vol. 2. In Henke’s Jluseum, 1802, vol. 6. p. 489, the 
following remark is made respecting the ascension of 
Christ: “When the Evangelist wrote, Jesus had already 
been removed from the real world; hence a poetic fancy 
could easily invest his deeds with tmaginary glory.” In 
1800 Lorenz Bauer published a Llebrew Mythology of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments. And, in general, even 
those who, like Gabler, appealed to the miracles of Jesus 
us evidences of a particular Providence of God, did not 
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attempt to deny that the high antiquity of those events 
rendered it impossible to arrive at any positive results 
respecting their true character. 

Under such circumstances Riem had drawn the follow- 
ing inference as early as 1794 (loc. sit. p. 1. xxxv): “The 
advocates of a pure religion of reason have already been 
very successful, inasmuch as the best theologians are 
uniting with them, and those of the most recent date 
pey a tribute of honor by also approximating to them. 
dt is already settled that reason is competent to decide 
as the ultimate tribunal, and it may be readily conceived 
that she will not decide against herself.’ The author of 
an anonymous publication entitled: “Candid and free 
reflections on dogmatic tenets, on miracles and revela- 
tions,”’ 1792, says: ‘The truth of a doctrine has a foun- 
dation of its own. If the doctrine need not dread an 
investigation on the part of reason, if it by no means 
contradicts those principles which have been established 
as perfectly reliable by the results of the reflection and 
experience of all rational men,—then it is a true doctrine, 
and no worker of miracles will be able to prove the con- 
trary.” Krug shows still more thoroughly and minutely, 
in his Letters on the Perfectibility of Revealed Religion 
(1795) that the truth set forth by Christianity is not less 
an evanescent point of history than all philosophical sys- 
tems. “Let it not be said that only a perfect revelation 
could proceed from God. There is no perfect revelation, 
but the knowledge which holy men were to communicate 
to their contemporaries is developed precisely as in the 
case of other men, and therefore necessarily corresponded 
to the circumstances of any particular case and to the 
sum of the moral and religious wisdom, which was, in 
this respect attainable.” The penalty at that time; in Elec- 
toral Saxony, of such an unreserved renunciation of a 
positive revelation, was the suppression of the book. It 
was otherwise in Prussia, where, in 1799, “Letters missive 
of certain heads of families of the Jewish religion,” were 
addressed to Teller, inquiring whether he would be dis- 
posed to receive them into the Church without demanding 
of them a positive Christian faith. The philanthropic 
Chief Assessor of the Consistory replied that something 
indeed that was positive, sach as Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, must necessarily be demanded of them—that, 
however, no other new yoke should be imposed upon them 
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—and, that they should be received into the Church 
without hesitation, if they acceded to the following con- 
fession: “I baptize thee on thy confession of Christ as 
the founder of a more spiritual and gladdening religion 
than that of the congregation to which thou hast hitherto 
belonged.” 

And now, when the concluding years of the former 
century had brought with them a change of the religious 
basis, the new name of Rationalism began to be occasion- 
ally heard—employed, at first, not so much by friends 
as by opponents. Numerous essays discussed the ques- 
tion whether the mere religion of reason could be deemed 
sufficient. Among those who assumed the negative, we 
find men like Gabler who (in Theol. Journ. 1802. vol. 2) 
represented Rationalism, which involved a denial of the 
authority of Scripture, as the antagonist of Protestantism. 
But this Protestantism held to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures by a tie which had, in the mean time, become so 
slight, that it could no longer be recognized; it now 
maintained that this authority of the Scriptures must be 
restricted to practical truths, to the exclusion of those 
that are theoretical, which too plainly betray their local 
and temporary charactér,—and, that this authority cannot 
be sustained by the miracles that are related, as these 
are too remote in point of time to admit of irrefragable 
proof, but only by those extraordinary and providential 
occurrences which seem to constitute their true historical 
basis (loc. cit. p. 270; Journ. f. auserl. theol. Lit. vol. 
5. p. 617.) 

After Rationalism had thus become conscious of the 
relation which it essentially sustained to revelation, the 
duty which had already at an earlier period devolved upon 
it, now claimed fulfilment still more urgently, namely, 
that of acquiring a clear view of its own fundamental 
principle; that claim was also enforced by an external 
impulse. Rationalism had so far permitted its head to 
repose without suspicion on the bosom of each philosophic 
system, as it successively appeared—the philosophy of 
Wolf, the popular philosophy, and Criticism—and had 
assigned to each the office of a body-guard at its cradle. 
But when speculative systems, like those of Fichte and 
Schelling, respectively, came forward, that defensive alliance 
became an impossibility for each party. The haughty 
consciousness of power on the part of these systems dis- 
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dained to fraternize with the superficial mode of reasoning 
adopted by sound common sense; but, on the other hand, 
the sound common sense of Rationalism looked with dread 
on the abyss of this mystic enthusiasm; its hereditary 
sentiments of reverence were dismayed at the view of 
the atheism of such a troop. Gabler had the courage 
to enter the lists (in his Journals), with religious indigna- 
tion, against the atheistic Idealism of Fichte and Forberg, 
as well as against Schelling’s pantheistic doctrine of Iden- 
tity. The character of that unphilosophical reason which 
ventured to engage in this contest had been exhibited 
with equal severity and skill by Fichte, as early as the 
commencement of the century, in his Grundziige des 
gegenwirtigen Zeitaltars, 1704, pp. 52, 61. ‘The sense 
of this third age is the ordinary, sound common sense, 
which the age receives, as a paternal inheritance without 
toil or trouble, and which is connate like its hunger and 
thirst; that sense the age now applies as a true and 
sufficient standard in estimating all that exists and that 
exercises authority.”” So, too, Goethe (Aus meinem Leben, 
II. p. 142) describes that period: “Philosophy was there- 
fore common sense, which, after more or less practice, 
ventured to approach universal things, and to pronounce 
a final judgment on inner and outer experiences.” These 
sensible people were named in Schelling’s terminology 
“the ordinary people.’—In the mean time, however, a 
new system had presented itself, under the shadow of 
which this sorely reviled sound common sense could find 
a place of repose, and also a renewal of its life and strength. 
The cause which had converted the soil of ‘Illumination 
into such an arid steppe of sand, lay in its flight from 
all the spheres of tmmediate life, from feeling and imag- 
ination, from enthusiasm and geniality; their place was 
to be supplied by a meagre and bald intelligence; the 
calculations of Probabilism, as made by the understanding, 
were presented as the sole security even for the most 
momentous truths. It was now that Jacobi came forward 
with a system which met the most ingenious arguments 
by exhibiting the immediateness of feeling as the higher 
power, and by opposing faith to knowledge. It is true 
that here sound common sense might again have some- 
what dreaded the jugglery of mysticism; still, in every 
case in which Rationalism continued to be united with 
devout sentiments, and considered God to be more than 
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“a probable hypotheis’’ (Garve), the true basis of that 
conviction was, accordingly, not the reasoning of the 
understanding—it was solely faith, the immediate feeling. 
Hence rationalism in its more devout forms did not find 
an alliance with this new system to be altogether unen- 
durable. If, therefoye, reason had hitherto been repre- 
sented as simply a capacity for forming intelligent judg- 
ments and conclusions, Gabler, who, in general, endeavor- 
ed to investigate such questions more profoundly than 
other rationalistic theologians, now described the basis of 
the religious ideas of reason as consisting in “a feeling 
of necessitation with primitive declarations of universal 
reason.” (Journ. f. anserl. theol. Lit. vol. 5, p. 25, Ke.) 
The same practico-religious consciousness of certain wants, 
which, in opposition to the annihilating antinomies of 
Kant, refused to resign God and immortality, from this 
period speaks, in addition to the reasoning of the under- 
standing, of a “faith of reason’ also. ‘To this course an 
apparent support was given even by Kant, when he de- 
clared that he had circumscribed the boundaries of know- 
ledge for the purpose of affording more scope to faith ; 
still more efficient aid was afforded by Semi-Kantians like 
Bouterweck, who assumes a feeling of truth, a faith of 
truth as the basis from which the ideas of reason proceed. 
This is the basis of the definitions which Bretschneider 
and Wegscheider furnish of Reason and Understanding: 
“Reason is the faculty which deduces ideas from im- 
mediate consciousness without discursive action; Under- 
standing, the faculty which demonstrates and illustrates 
them.” 

Rationalism had accordingly, since the commencement 
of the century, risen above the earlier, meagre, illuminating 
understanding ; this process became still more decided after 
the philosophy of Fries had produced even an opposition 
between reason and the understanding by its doctrine 
concerning faith and presentiment, and after that philos- 
ophy had found a theological representative in de Wette, 
whose intellect was as lofty as his character was noble. 
Still the original color and character of the stream of 
rationalism as it proceeded from its fountain, could long 
be recognized even to the third decade, and amid the 
wider current which the influences of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had produced. Thus, the abstract intelligence of 
Vou. XIV. No. 54. 27 
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Nicolai and Teller re-appears in Rihr and Paulus, of 
whom the latter renews Eck’s and Hezel’s mode of ex- 
plaining the miracles; so too, the cloudy syncretism of 
Semler, and specially, of Gabler, recurs in Bretschneider 
and Wegscheider. The great fault of the Institutiones 
of the last mentioned, consists, in. a scientific point of 
view, in a certain inability to state his conceptions dis- 
tinctly, and, in his dread of positive statements. He 
had said: “Jn rebus gravissimis ad religionem et hones- 
tatem pertinentibus convenire omnes gentes.” Hase re- 
plied by asking whether any one who understood the 
history of philosophy would assent to this proposition ; 
Wegscheider’s defence consists in the insertiim of a timid 
“fere omnes.” When the earlier evidences of the ex- 
istence of God are exhibited, they encounter the resistance 
of the Kantian antinomies; then the concession is made 
that, when presented singly, they are not sufficient to 
demonstrate the point—but they do this when all are com- 
bined! Hahn pronounces Deism and Naturalism to be 
essentially the same; against this statement Wegscheider 
indignantly protests, on the ground that rationalism cer- 
tainly assents to the fact of a revelation—in so far, namely, 
“as God endowed the founder of the Christian revelation 
internally with eminent gifts of the Spirit, and furnished 
him externally, in his life, with eminent proofs of his 
providence !” (comp. §12.) 

That cloudy syncretism which has already been men- 
tioned, extended still more widely when the mongrel forms 
of rational supranaturalism and of supernatural Rational- 
ism came forward; for it is to be observed that since the 
commencement of the century, together with the name 
of Rationalism the opposite party-name of Supranaturalism 
came into use. It is not strictly just that, since the days 
of Hegel, these two have been described as twin brothers. 
The name of Supranaturalism was intended to designate 
an antithesis to reason, after the latter had become auto- 
nomic; it unquestionably defines the biblico-churchly faith 
only in one of its aspects,—still, this aspect is the one 
which at that time directly constituted the main point 
of difference. It is also true that many of those who 
assented to this antithesis, were not fully conscious of the 
vitality of the dogmatic antithesis in anthropology and 
soteriology. Nevertheless, this circumstance does not jus- 
tify us in placing this Supranaturalism, in general, (which, 
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even when debilitated, still adhered to the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity,) on the same footing with Ra- 
tionalism. It found, beyond the precincts of the theolo- 
gical schools, adherents, who possessed faith and spiritual 
life, and who, indeed, precisely on account of their active 
life of faith, were compelled to bear the name of Mystics, 
which the theologians of the schools imposed upon them; 
such men were Hamann, Ciaudius, Lavater and Stilling. 
But very venerable theologians also, as representatives of 
faith, belonged to the Supranaturalists—in Wuerttemberg, 
Storr and J. F. Flatt—in Dresden, Reinhard, who in his 
admirable Reformation-sermon, delivered on the confines 
of the two centuries (1800), discusses the theme: “How 
much our Church has reason never to forget that she 
owes her existence primarily to the restoration of the 
doctrine of the free grace of God in Christ.” Whoever 
reads the admirable statements of this revered man on 
his own Supranaturalism, in the ninth letter of his “Con- 
Sessions” [respecting his sermons and his education as a 
preacher] cannot entertain a doubt that his faith in the 
truth which this sermon defends, was founded not merely 
on his respect for the. authority of the Church, but also 
on the experience of his heart. Nevertheless, the majority 
of those Supranaturalists are really liable to the reproach 
of being deficient in a deeper insight into Christian truth ; 
and even de Wette found occasion, in his criticism of 
Reinhard’s System der christlichen Moral to animadvert 
on the author’s want of a deeper insight into the sinfulness 
of man. 

When the second decade of the century commenced, 
the few and feeble voices which had advocated this Supra- 
naturalism had become silent, and Rationalism stood alone 
on the field of battle as the victor, if we except a brief 
and bloodless feud to which the “Confessions” of Reinhard 
(1810) had given rise. After it ceased, all again became 
tranquil. In the history of even British theology the 
question is one of deep interest:—Whence did that revo- 
lution originate, since the beginning of the century, when 
the dominion of latitudinarianism and deism in all the 
denominations ceased, and a positive tendency succeeded, 
which lost even the remembrance of the period that pre- 
ceded it?—The question is not satisfactorily answered in 
Lechler’s History of Deism, But the same question 
awakens a still deeper interest when it refers to German 
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theology, inasmuch as the dominion of Rationalism was 
far more widely extended, and the forces which had been 
employed in sustaining it, were far more numerous and 
important. The Church was to experience once more 
the truth of the saying: “Man does not live by the bread 
alone which learned men crumble into the dish.” It was 
the voice of thunder heard from the battle-fields of Leipzig 
and Waterloo that first roused the German people; then 
were the first sparks of life enkindled, and as the Church 
was gradually renovated under such an influence, a reno- 
vation of theology succeeded. Till to the year 1825 the 
contest continued to be maintained in the sphere of the 
school—a series of controversial writings against Ration- 
alism appeared, among which those of Tittmann and Sar- 
torius (“Beitrdge zur Rechtgldubigkeit’) are the most 
important. The new ordinances and appointments of the 
Prussian Government in the Church and in the school— 
the commemoration of the Reformation in 1817, and, in 
connection with it the “controversy of the Kiel Theses” 
{Claus Harms]—the Leipzig Disputation of 1825—the 
Evangelical Church Journal [Kirchenzeitung] since 1828 
—al]l these circumstances showed that the sovereignty of 
Rationalism was at an end. The Theses of Harms had 
hurled the thunder-bolt of excommunication against the 
religion of reason—the Leipzig Disputation had had the 
courage tosummon the Rationalists to withdraw voluntarily 
from the Church—the Evangelical Church Journal had 
ventured in 1830 to demand, in the name of the Church, 
the deposition of rationalistic professors. It was still a 
little flock which maintained this struggle, but they oper- 
ated at different points in the German Church, and were 
partially protected by the wgis of the Governments. In 
a wider field, that is, among the educated classes, the ra- 
tionalistic mode of thought was destined to be displaced 
by one that was favorable to a positive faith. The theol- 
ogy of Schleiermacher, warmed by the breath of the newly 
awakened life, had assumed the form in which it is pre- 
sented in his Glaubenslehre (1821); his system, after 
being freed from all material intermeddling of worldly 
science, deduces Christian doctrine solely from the im- 
mediate Christian consciousness, of which that doctrine 
now appears as the reflection. The author constructed 
his doctrinal propositions without the admixture of other 
subjects, and thus avoided every conflict with philosophy 
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and historical criticism, while his only postulate was Chris- 
tian experience. Such a system naturally presented strong 
attractions to all those who had been prevented from 
adopting the faith of the Church by the results of the 
secular sciences, of philosophy, of historical criticism and 
of the natural sciences. Thus the numbers of those in 
the ranks of educated men increased who recognized in 
the feelings the maternal soil of religion, in religion itself 
an original want of the mind which was supplied, and 
in the Church the guardian of an unalienable holy treasure 
of mankind. The period had passed by, in which faith 
was deemed to be incompatible with intellectual culture. 
Possibly Fichte and Schelling may also be regarded as 
having aided, even if in an inconsiderable degree, in effect- 
ing this change. Rationalism ventured to engage in its 
last contest on the field of science after the appearance 
of Hase’s Hutterus redivivus. In this work, a theologian 
trained in the schools of modern times, transports him- 
self with historic interest and with affection back to the 
age of the old churchly system, and attempts a vindica- 
tion of it in the spirit of the latest age. ‘The head of 
the established church of Weimar cannot remain silent 
when such a misdeed is committed in his immediate vicin- 
ity, and Réhr accordingly appears (in his periodical styled 
Predigerbibliothek) before the public in 1833 as the 
assailant of Hase’s widely extended book ; but the choice 
of the weapons which he employed in his criticism already 
indicated their impotence. The three collections of con- 
troversial writings in which the author of /Hutterus re- 
plied, may be viewed as the last decisive blow which 
descended on the head of the old rationalism. Now, at 
a time when philosophic speculation had attained to its 
greatest elevation, Rationalism is compelled to make the 
confession in the periodical just named, that that reason, 
on which it was established, was undoubtedly not that 
“of any sophistical system of philosophy indiscriminately” 
but rather “that of every cultivated rational being,’’—that 
is to say, of sound common sense. After this period 
the term “vulgar Rationalism” came into use, to which 
Rohr is not able to take any exception, unless that 
the predicate “common” would have a more respectable 
sound. 

E. Philosophical Rationalism. During this whole pe- 
riod a more decided need which reason experienced, had 
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turned for relief to philosophy rather than to theological 
rationalism. What system could afford this relief in the 
highest degree, and thus prove itself to be one which, with- 
out any presuppositions at the outset, brought forth all truth 
by means of dialectic formal movements, and demonstrated 
to the objective world that it was simply the result of logical 
categories? But this monism of thought was now required 
to demonstrate the spirit in the objective world, in order to 
find itself again init. This task it performed also within the 
lomain of religion. Although religion takes up thought on- 
ly in the imperfect form of conception, which does not fully 
correspond to the truth, the system found in the highest 
grade of religion, in Christianity, unity of form and con- 
tents, the adequate expression of philosophic truth, and, 
therefore, also in the doctrines of the Church ; the justifica- 
tion of these doctrines consisted in their transfer from the 
form of conception to the form of thought. If the reason- 
ing of rationalism against the theoretic doctrine was obliged 
to place itself in a negative relation, in order to find it again 
in the moral doctrine, the enriched speculative reason found 
itself again in the totality of the doctrine. But this con- 
scious or unconscious self-delusion could succeed only in the 
crisis of the first paroxysm of speculative enthusiasm. The 
treatise of Strauss: ‘Hegel on the evangelical History” (in 
the third number of his controversial writings) and his ‘‘Dog- 
matik’’ (1840) constitute the beginning of the descending 
movement of speculative rationalism, of which the first stage 
is formed by Strauss himself. It is shown that that assump- 
tion of an adequate relation between the form and the con- 
tents in the Christian religion is unauthorized and only made 
in favor of the latter, and, that the connection between the 
speculative and the Christian mode of contemplating the 
mundane is excessively slight—indeed, one that disappears 
when specially sought out.—The second stage succeeds. ‘The 
young Hegelian school reaches the result that thought can 
be aided by philosophy alone, and that religion can satisfy 
merely a practical want, specially one that is egoistic,—ac- 
cording to Feuerbach, Biedermann and Zeller; the last one, 
however, is free from moral blemishes. This entire change 
of views respecting the very being of religion, indicates a 
change in the philosophic point of view. The monism of 
thought is now discovered to be an illusion. ‘Are not the 
telescope of the astronomer, the microscope of the natural- 
ist, the hammer of the geologist, fully as much the legitimate 
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means of acquiring knowledge, as the logical necessity of 
thought ?’’ This is the question which Feuerbach proposes 
—the inductive proof takes the place of the deductive proof. 
Ruge commenced a periodical designed to advocate the new- 
ly developed intellectual tendency, and styled, first, “die 
Hallischen,” subsequently, ‘die deutschen Jahrbiicher” 
(from 1838 to 1843) ; during the period of its publication 
the third stage of philosophical rationalism was disclosed. 
The old Berlin Hegelianism, (as represented in the Berlin 
Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik) is now exposed to 
the most wanton derision as the period of the Old Testa- 
ment, of the old fashioned pigtail, of professional philosophy. 
For the second time a period of sound common sense— 
fecundated by the newest philosophy—is proclaimed, as the 
only one that is legitimate. “It is an established fact that 
we have been brought to such a pass, that philosophy and a 
professorship are absolute contradictions, insomuch that it is 
a specific criterion of a philosopher, when a man is not a 
professor of philosophy, and, conversely, that it is a specific 
criterion of a professor of philosophy, when a man is not a 
philosopher.”’ — ‘The new period of philosophy begins with 
the incarnation of philosophy. Hegel belongs to the Old 
Testament of the new philosophy.” —“Only a flowing philo- 
sophy, or that philosophy which ceases to be a fixed and un- 
changing system, is the philosophy of life and of the future.” 
(Comp. Deutsche Jahrb. 1842, No. 40). Philosophy must 
cease to be systematic, in order that, after it has become 
flowing, it may become the common property of the mass. 
“Besides, the formidable question of Communism has, with- 
out doubt, penetrated to the ears, if not to the hearts, of our 
sages. The fact that the populace philosophizes, and still 
more, the manner in which this is done, inspires terror. 
Raise up that populace, or, better still, consider in your own 
hearts, the mode in which it is to be raised up. This is one 
of the practical problems, the solution of which will teach 
the best means of escaping the violent overthrow of the old 
system, namely, by constructing the system on the new con- 
sciousness. Or, do you rather wish to shoot down the popu- 
lace, if the thought should occur to them, to return the 
blows which they now endure? Certainly not — neither 
would it be practicable. Mankind is immortal, and just as 
immortal is its right to itself and to its own conception. 
Liberty has not received a more real task than that of eleva- 
ting all men to the dignity of man, and with this task the 
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world must be occupied until it be fully performed.” (Comp. 
Deutsche Jahrb. 1848, No. 3). The fruit of this rationalism 
of sound common sense was—the year 1848. 

Authorities: Stdudlin, Geschichte des Rationalismus und 
Supranaturalismus. (—in every respect unsatisfactory). 
—wNSaintes, Histoire du Rationalisme, 1841 (—without suf- 
ficient insight into the subject)—My own [Tholuck’s] Ver- 
mischte Schriften Il. “Geschichte der Umwdélzung der 
Theologie seit 1750."”—Hagenbach, Geschichte des 18. u. 19. 
Jahrhunderts. 2 Thi. 3. Aufl. 1856. — Hundeshagen, Der 
deutsche Protestantismus, 3- Aufl. 1850. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE UNION OF CHRIST AND BELIEVERS. 
By Rev. D. H. Focnr, A. M., New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Immediately after the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
and before leaving the temple, Christ addressed his disciples 
in language the most affectionate, impressive, and full of 
comfort. Hitherto they were a united and peaceful band, 
their Master was with them, and they loved him and each 
other sincerely. But now he was about to leave them, and 
very soon they were all to be outwardly separated under cir- 
cumstances the most trying and appalling. Dejected and 
cast down in soul, the disciples gathered closely around their 
Lord, wistfully looking upon him and deeply realizing that 
his hour had fully come. Their anxious silence bespoke 
their sadness and dismay. To quiet their fear and antici- 
pate their sorrow by words of consolation, the Saviour 
opened his lips once more, and by the use of an expressive 
figure beautifully illustrated the continued, inward, and most 
intimate union subsisting between him and them. He com- 
pares himself to a vine, of which his disciples are the 
branches. By this figure he teaches that the relation ob- 
taining between him and true believers, is as close as that of 
the vine and its branches. What Christ then said to those 
who stood around him, applies to all believers in all time. 
By faith, through the operation of the Holy Ghost, they are 
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all united to Christ in the closest union, are spiritually 
quickened, derive from him spiritual nourishment, and in 
him grow up together a spiritual body to eternal life. His 
life is their life, as the life of the vine is the life of the 
branches. In union with him they live, grow and bear fruit, 
as the branches live, grow and bear fruit in union with the 
vine. The spiritual life and progress of believers are as 
wholly dependent on Christ, as the natural life and growth 
of the branches are on the vine. As branches severed from 
the vine can bear no fruit, and wither and die a natural 
death ; so without Christ, or separate from him, believers 
can do no good, and wither and die a spiritual death. But 
in union with him, who is the life, they have spiritual life, 
and from him, the inexhaustible source of all life, they un- 
ceasingly derive spiritual nourishment for their ever-onward 
progress in holiness. As their spiritual life is derived from 
him, and continually sustained by him, they live his life by 
faith and grow continually in conformity to him. Thus, be- 
tween Christ and believers the most intimate union and com- 
munion are established. He dwells in them, ‘the hope of 
glory,” and their “life is hid with Christ in God.” And in 
consequence of their union by faith with him, “they are the 
sons of God, heirs of (rod, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

The sacred Scriptures teach us that this union is vital, 
progressive, and all-embracing. 

1. A vital union. By nature we are spiritually “dead 
in trespasses and sins,” are wholly destitute of holiness, in 
love with sin and in the habitual practice ‘of it. Of our- 
selves we are unable to originate within us a truly spiritual 
life, or any thing that is good, and therefore, can do nothing 
that is really good. As a union of the branches with the 
vine, by a vital communication, is essential to the life, growth 
and fruitfulness of the branches; so the union of believers 
with Christ, by receiving and believing in him as the Saviour, 
is essential to their life, their growth in holiness, and their 
blessedness now and forever. By the exercise of genuine 
repentance and a living faith, through the renewing and 
sanctifying operation of the Holy Spirit, the heart, natural- 
ly dead and prone to evil, must be spiritually quickened by 
being brought into vital communication with Christ. And when 
so united to Christ, then may the believer truly say: “I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God.” Gal. 2: 20. 

VoL. XIV, No. 54. 28 
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Christ is the destower and sustainer of the new, spiritual 
life of believers. ‘Because I live, ye shall live also.”” John 
14:19. Christ “is the life, and giveth life to the world.” 
In its rise and progress the new, holy, or divine life of be- 
lievers is dependent on the life of Christ, as the life and 
growth of the branches are dependent on the life of the 
vine. Without Christ there is and can be no eternal life in 
any of Adam’s race ; but united by faith to Christ, believers 
live, because Christ lives. From him they receive their life. 
As the branches united to the vine impart nothing to it, 
but from it derive life and constant nourishment ; so believ- 
ers, in union with Christ, impart nothing to him, but from 
him receive life and continued grace for their spiritual 
growth. The Saviour says: ‘The Spirit of truth shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” John 16: 13— 
15. In connection with the truth, the Holy Spirit calls, en- 
lightens, and convinces of sin, awakening the entire emo- 
tional life of the soul, aiding and guiding it in the exercise 
of repentance and faith, and always leading it to Jesus 
Christ, in vital union with whom the new life is carried for- 
ward.* “Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature ; old things are passed away ; behold, all things are 
become new.” 2 Cor.5:17. The awakened soul, con- 
ducted by the Holy Spirit to Christ in the exercise of evan- 
gelical repentance and faith, is “created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works ;” a new life is received and new activities of 
soul become manifest; former views and dispositions in re- 
gard to things spiritual are wholly changed ; new relations 
are formed, and new ends in every thing are sought ; all ac- 
tions conform to a new rule, and all desires terminate in new 
objects ; there are new joys and new sorrows, new hopes and 
new fears, new wants and new prospects; in short, the be- 
liever lives a new life, a life derived from Christ, and has 
therefore, become a “‘partaker of the divine nature,” (2 Pet. 
1: 4), as the branch is a partaker of the nature of the vine. 
Every thing good and holy in the soul is derived by faith, 
through the Holy Ghost, from Jesus Christ. And as Christ 
imparts the new life, so he also continually sustains it. ‘As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. * * He that 


*It is not in accordance with our design to trace, at present, the re- 
lation between the work of the Holy Spirit and the life-imparting and 
indwelling presence of Christ in the soul of the believer. 
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abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit.” John 15: 4,5. As union with Christ by faith is 
essential to the commencement of spiritual life, so remaining 
in union with Christ by faith is essential to the continuance 
of spiritual life and progress in holiness. The believer can 
no more maintain the new life without Christ, than he could 
originate it without him. As the life of a branch must be 
continually sustained by a constant impartation of the life of 
the vine ; so must the divine life of the believer be continu- 
ally supported, nourished and replenished by impartation 
from the life of Christ. Hence, the believer’s growth in ho- 
liness is conditioned by his strength of faith in Christ. The 
closer he is united by faith to Christ, the more does he par- 
take of the life of Christ. In order to life and growth, the 
believer needs daily spiritual food for the soul as well as dai- 
ly natural bread for the body; and without spiritual nour- 
ishment the soul dies spiritually as well as without natural 
food the body dies naturally. ‘Therefore, Jesus says : “I am 
the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger,” 
(John 6 : 35); “blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” Matt. 5: 6. 
As in nature the branch, most disposed to bear fruit, and 
therefore, always most in need. of nourishment, receives the 
largest amount of the vital fluid of the vine; so in the king- 
dom of grace, he who hungers and thirsts after holiness 
most, and therefore, always deeply realizes his want of more 
spiritual life and grace, receives from Christ the largest in- 
crease of life and strength, and is therefore, most like him. 
Without spiritual food there can be no spiritual growth, and 
without union by faith with Christ, there can be neither spir- 
itual life nor spiritual food: this is the condition of those 
who are “without Christ, being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of prom- 
ise, having no hope, and without God in the world.” Eph. 
2:12. As the believer's life is derived by faith from Christ, 
so also is his strength to advance in holiness; and as he is 
daily to grow in grace and closer conformity to Christ, so he 
receives also daily of the “fullness” of Christ increased ac- 
cessions of “life unto life and grace for grace.” 2 Cor. 2: 
16; John 1: 16. 

In vital union with Christ the believer has eternal life. 
The Saviour says: ‘He that believeth on the Son, hath ever- 
lasting life,” (John 3: 36); “I am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 


aes we 
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he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall 
never die.”” John 11: 25, 26. To believe in Christ is to live 
forever. Whenever the sinner, spiritually dead, is awakened 
from his sins through the truth by the Holy Ghost, enlight- 
ened, convicted of sin, and in the exercise of repentance and 
faith is led to trust in Christ, and receives for Christ’s sake 
the forgiveness of his sins, then does he receive and com- 
mence to live a new life, a life that never ends, because he 
is by faith united to Christ, “who is our life.” Col. 3: 4. 
By virtue of his vital union with Christ, the believer has 
eternal life, and shall never die.* This new life, commenced 
when the believer by faith embraces Christ, is continued for- 
ever by faith in Christ. ‘The just shall live by faith.” Gal. 
3:11. As the branch lives, because the vine lives; so the 
believer lives, because Christ lives; and as Christ lives for- 
ever, the believer united to him shall never die. The be- 
liever’s life is here the same that it will be in heaven, except 
that there it will more fully unfold its powers, be matured, 
purified, and made more glorious. In so far as Christ lives 
in him, in that far is the believer like Christ; and what is 
yet wanting will be gradually supplied in this world, and 
fully perfected in the world to come. So soon as there is a 
living faith in Christ, that soon does the believer begin a 
new life, he is a babe in Christ, and breathes the atmosphere 
of heaven, and after a blissful immortality. Though his spir- 
jtual life be at first feeble and faint, still in its nature it is 
eternal life,—it is everlasting life begun,—and will be com- 
pleted and glorified in the full and unclouded glories of 
heaven. The believer’s life and happiness are therefore here 
of the same kind, though not of the same degree, that they 
will forever be in the world of glory. His “life is hid with 
Christ in God.”” Col. 3: 3. Hence, 

The vital union of Christ and believers is so close and 
intimate, that Christ declares: “Ye are in me, and I 
am in you.” John 14: 20. In this passage we are clearly 
taught that by faith believers are partakers of Christ's 
life and nature and are animated by his indwelling Spirit, 
and that while they live by faith in union with him, he 
lives in them by his life-giving and life-sustaining efficacy. 
As by its life-imparting and life-upholding sap the vine 


*We waive the question whether a believer can or cannot fall totally 
from grace, as it is not necessarily involved in the subject under discus- 
sion, though clusely related to it. 
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lives and circulates in the branches, making them par- 
takers of its own life and nature, and as the branches 
are’ in the vine, living and growing in the nourishment 
derived from it; so also, in union with Christ, believers 
live the life and grow in the grace received from him, 
and he dwells and lives in them “the hope of glory,” 
making them “partakers of the divine nature.” 2 Pet. 1: 4. 
Thus, between Christ and believers an internal, spiritual 
relation of the closest and most intimate nature obtains. 
As the branches live in the vine, so believers live in Christ, 
and as the vine lives in the branches, so Christ lives in 
believers,—“‘Ye in me, and I in you.’ Whatunion so 
close as this?—a union of a poor sinful worm with the 
King of kings and Lord of lords! All the glory of life 
and blessedness in the believer belong for ever to Jesus 
Christ. 

By virtue of this vital union, Christ unceasingly imparts 
“of his fullness’’ to believers. For “of his fullness have 
all we (who believe in him) received, and grace for grace.” 
John 1: 16. To believers Christ is a never-failing fountain 
of life, of grace, and of blessedness. The fullness ascribed 
to him is an exhaustless one, sufficient for all for evermore, 
and from it believers derive ever fresh and ever increasing 
gifts of grace. They are the receiving party; Christ alone, 
from the fullness of the divine being and essence dwelling 
in him, is the giver of one gift of grace after another. 
The more we receive from the divine streams of grace 
proceeding from him, the more we may yet receive; and 
as the fountain is not exhausted by bestowing, we may 
take of it without measure. “Every good gift and every 
perfect gift’ comes fresh to us from Jesus Christ; and 
as our days are, so shall our strength be. The inexhausti- 
ble fullness and all-sufficiency of the Saviour Jays a per- 
manent foundation for the power, peace and quietness of 
all who trust in him; and though destitute of resources 
in themselves, they may always find unfailing supplies 
in him. The heavenly bread multiplies evermore. Luke 
9: 10-17. Hence, Paul could triumphantly exclaim: ‘I 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me”’ 
(Philip. 4: 18); for Christ had said to him: “My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 2 Cor. 12: 9. Our strength is Christ in 
us by his power and we in him by our faith. Of them- 
selves believers can do nothing; but in Christ and Christ 
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in them they are powerful through faith. Their “sufficiency 
is of God.” 2 Cor. 3: 5. Every thing good and all 
might in them, whether in thought, word or deed, flows 
to them from Christ, the fountain of all goodness and 
power. Therefore, in all his attainments, labors and suc- 
cesses, the believer must always humbly acknowledge: 
“By the grace of God I am what I am: and his grace 
which was bestowed upon me, was not in vain; but [ 
labored more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but 
the’grace of God which was in me.” 1 Cor. 15: 10. As 
life, grace, all strength, and every thing good in us, is 
conveyed to us from Christ, all human boasting is for ever 
excluded, and all the glory and honor belong to our divine 
Redeemer, to whom we are by faith united, and by whom 
we are what we are and will forever be what we will be. 
If we would live and gain the kingdom of heaven, this 
vital union with Christ by faith must not only be form- 
ed, but in it we must also continually advance. It is, 
therefore, 

2. A progressive union. ‘First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” Mark 4: 28. As 
in the kingdom of nature all things living from small 
beginnings tend towards perfection; so in the kingdom of 
grace in general, and in the human heart in particular, the 
work of divine grace is gradual and constantly progressive. 
Met by the Holy Spirit in the truth, the attention of the 
sinner arrested, the sins of his heart are exposed, a sense 
of danger and hatred of sin are induced, and then there 
are thoughts of Jesus, then inclinations to Jesus, then holy 
feelings for Jesus, and finally there is child-like confilence 
in Jesus as the only Saviour. With this trust or faith in 
Jesus, a gracious calmness, serene as the unclouded heavens, 
the consequence of forgiveness of sin and of union with 
Jesus, and the result of a peace which is beyond expression 
sweet, fills the heart of the infant believer, who now 
breathes a new life, the life of faith in blessed union with 
the glorious Redeemer. ‘Thus, by faith a living union with 
Christ is formed and a new life is commenced, and by 
faith this living union must be preserved and this new life 
progressively developed. For where spiritual progress 
ceases, there spiritual death commences. In the enjoy- 
ment of the new life, holy feelings, aspirations, and 
sincere desires, alternating with impatience, passions, weak- 
ness, and a thousand hinderances and interruptions, the 
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genuine believer experiences in his heart, in union with 
Christ, a gradual increase in faith, in spiritual discernment, 
in love, hope, humility, and all the Christian virtues and 
graces. He has his winters and his summers; and thouglt 
he has continually to contend with corruption remaining 
within and strong temptation coming from without, by 
faith in union with Christ and in the diligent and devout 
use of the divinely appointed means, the new life in 
Christ gradually grows and the old life gradually decays. 
From the smallest beginning, the believer advances in 
union with Christ ever onward towards perfection. The 
Holy Spirit in the truth more and more enlightens his 
understanding, purifies and ennobles his feelings, and 
sanctifies his will, transforming and renewing him _ pro- 
gressively in conformity to Christ. Thus, his earthly na- 
ture gives gradually way to the heavenly, and he lives 
no longer for the earth, but has begun to live the life 
of heaven. As a grain of mustard-seed, the smallest 
of seeds, by progressive development and growth, be- 
comes “greater than all herbs;’’ so the believer, from 
small beginnings of life in union with Christ, is quickened 
and daily advances in holiness, purity and fitness for 
heaven. As in the vine we first behold the bud, which 
by progressive development and growth in union with 
the vine, becomes finally a large fruit-bearing branch; so 
also the believer, from the dawn of a living faith in Christ, 
steadily advances in union with Christ, who strengthens 
and makes him fruitful in every good work. Born again 
by the Holy Ghost, believers are “new-born babes, de- 
siring the sincere milk of the word, that they may grow 
thereby.” 1 Pet. 2: 2. From this passage we learn, that 
from the very inception of faith and holy emotions in the 
heart, wrought by the Holy Spirit, there is in the use 
of the divinely appointed means a gradual unfolding of 
the divinely implanted holy principle, ,until, from being 
babes in Christ, ‘‘we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” Eph. 4: 18. In union with Christ, the believer 
passes from spiritual birth and infancy, through childhood 
and youth, to manhood and onward towards perfection. 
Ilis piety is progressive ; and in every instance where there 
is no growth there is no life. Of such a thing as instant 
perfection in holiness the Bible knows nothing, and it is 
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contrary to daily experience and observation as well as 
the analogy of God's ordinary operation in the kingdoms 
of matter and mind. The holiness of believers is only and 
always relative, and can never be more, and therefore 
always admits of progress; whereas the holiness of God 
alone is absolute, and therefore knows no change or in- 
crease. A babe may be perfect as a babe, but is not 
perfect as a man, though by receiving the proper nourish- 
ment and care it will through all the stages of life grow 
up to the full stature of a man; a bud may be perfect 
as a bud, but is not as a branch, though by a union 
with the vine and a constant receiving of its healthful 
juices it will grow until it is a fruit-bearing branch. So, 
also, a new-born believer is perfect in kind, but not in 
degree, though by faith in union with Christ, and by a 
constant reception of Christ’s life-imparting and _life- 
sustaining grace, he will progressively grow in grace, in 
knowledze, and in holiness. The believer is therefore 
perfect and holy, only in so far as Christ dwells in him, 
and as he is in this life always compassed by many imper- 
fections, so he has always ample room for progress to- 
wards perfection. And to the sincere believer it is not 
only a matter of duty, but of pleasure, that he faithfully 
uses every divinely ordained means, and trusts in God 
for help to resist and overcome every thing sinful, in 
order that he may make the highest possible attainments 
in personal holiness. The apostle Paul realized his im- 
perfections deeply, and the consequent necessity of striving 
incessantly to gain higher and still higher degrees of 
pertection. He says: ‘Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect: but I follow after, 
if that I may apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Jesus Christ. * * This one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.”’ 
Philip. 3: 12-14. Forgetting all past attainments, and 
not trusting in the vain fancy of Christian perfection, 
like a racer, St. Paul would stretch forward and hasten 
onward in deep anxiety to reach the goal and receive 
the crown of life eternal. This he does in union with 
Christ, by whom he was overtaken and laid hold of at 
his conversion, and of whom he now lays hold by faith, 
and in whom he presses anxiously forward for the heavenly 
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prize. -Progress in piety can, however, not be arbitrary ; 
every advance is in view of an end. Something definite 
is to be attained, something definite realized, or some- 
thing definite accomplished. Progress by faith in union 
with Christ has for its end, in the first instance, 

A gradual and ever closer conformity to Christ. By 
sin we lost the image of God and are alienated from 
him; but by divine grace, through the operation of the 
Iloly Ghost, we are renewed “after the image of him 
that created us.’’ Col. 3: 10. As progress in holiness 
by faith is a result of union with Christ, so it is always 
a progress by faith in conformity to Christ. As the branch 
partakes of all the elements of the vine, and is therefore 
wholly conformed in its nature to the vine; so the be- 
liever, receiving his spiritual life and all spiritual gifts 
from Christ, will necessarily be more or less assimilated 
and conformed to Christ. The derivative must bear the 
nature of the original. As the old sinful nature dies 
daily, so, on the contrary, in the likeness of Christ, the 
new, spiritual, “inward man is renewed day by day.” 2 
Cor. 4: 16. Those whom God did foreknow, ‘the also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son” 
(Rom. 8: 29), that is, it is in accordance with God's 
eternal design, that believers should be conformed and as- 
similated to Christ’s image. Christ the prototype of holi- 
ness, is the model into which believers are “transformed 
by the renewing of their mind.” Rom. 12: 2. By the 
determinate counsel of God the believer, in his new birth 
and spiritual growth, is to bear Christ’s image for ever. 
This is the standard to which he must be conformed. For 
“as we have borne the image of the earthy (Adam), we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly (Christ).”” 1 Cor. 
15: 19. As the branch, by receiving its life and all from 
the vine, is conformed to the vine according .to a natural 
law; so the believer, by receiving his spiritual life and 
nourishment from Christ, is conformed to Christ according 
to a spiritual law.g And just as we are partakers of the 
nature of Adam naturally, so is the believer a partaker 
of Christ spiritually. By our union with Adam, ac- 
cording to nature, we are sinful: by the believer's union 
with Christ, according to the spirit, he is holy. And as 
every natural advance is in conformity to Adam's sinful 
nature; so every spiritual advance of the believer is in 
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conformity to Christ’s holy nature. Adam must die daily 
in us, and Christ must be our life. Itis therefore, in the 
second instance, 

A union of progress in holiness. For “as we are par- 
takers of Christ,” we are “‘partakers of his holiness.’’ Heb. 
3: 14; 12:10. As the nature of the vine is shared 
by the branches, so the nature of Christ is shared by be- 
lievers. “If the root (Christ) be holy, so are the branches” 
Rom. 11: 16. The believer's holiness and growth in holi- 
ness are conditioned by his union with Christ and the 
constant supply of grace, derived from Christ. Hence, 
the Lord Jesus is said to be ‘made unto us sanctification 
or holiness” (1 Cor. 1: 30), which does not mean the 
gradual development or purification of the old sinful nature, 
for that must die; but it does mean the gradual develop- 
ment of the implanted new life, which is by faith derived 
from Christ and makes progress in conformity to Christ. 
The old natural man must be displaced by the new spir- 
itual man; and the remaining imperfections of the believer 
must yield to the perfect life of Christ, until holiness em- 
braces and extends over the collective powers and faculties 
of the believing man, as Paul prays: “The very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly,” that is, sanctify you in every 
part, “your whole spirit, ana soul, and body.” 1 Thess. 5: 
23. As the branch in all its parts is penetrated and 
vitalized by the sap of the vine, and as a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump; so the life of Christ passes over 
and brings in subjection to the divine life all the powers 
of the believer’s soul, renewing and transforming them 
into conformity to Christ. Holiness must be stamped on 
every part, and every part must grow in holiness, because 
it grows in union with Christ. Out of Christ, or separate 
from him, there can be no holiness; but in Christ, or 
in union with him by faith, we are “partakers of his 
holiness” and grow in holiness, as the branches are par- 
takers of the vine and grow in the strength, derived 
from it. And as the internal life of the branches evinces 
itself in the external fruit, so the infernal life and ho- 
liness of believers evidence themselves in external works 
of righteousness. Hence, it is, in the third instance, 

A union of progressive increase in fruitfulness. “Ile 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” John 15: 5. Life and growth, holiness of 
heart and righteousness in works, follow each other as 
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cause and effect. The tree is known by its fruit, that is, 
the conduct of a man is a true index of the state of 
his heart. As the branch, in union with the vine, can- 
not be unfruitful; so the believer, united by faith to 
Christ, cannot “be barren and unfruitful” (2 Pet. 1: 8), 
but will “be fruitful in every good work, and increasing 
in the knowledge of God.” Col. 1: 10. Actions derive 
their complexion from the condition of the heart. “Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” Surely 
not; “even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” Matt. 7: 
16, 17. No matter what a man’s profession may be, if 
his lite and conduct are at variance with God's word, 
Christ dwells not in him, and all his pretensions are vain 
and hypocritical. In view of his many imperfections and 
utter dependence on Christ, the believer has always great 
cause to be humble and to glory in nothing, save the 
cross of Jesus Christ. And in order to attain higher 
and still higher degrees of holy dispositions within and 
holy actions without, he will diligently and devoutly use 
all the means appointed of God. He will always feel the 
want of increased measures of divine grace. But he daily 
realizes that the more he receives the more he wants, 
and the more he wants the more he shall receive, for 
“whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance.” Matt. 13: 12. The branch, bear- 
ing most fruit, receives most nourishment. And as the 
branch does not force sap from the vine, but being in 
want, the vine sends it freely; so the believer does not 
force spiritual food from Christ, but being always in want, 
Christ is more willing to give than he is to receive. 
The desire of the heart is the believer’s best prayer; his 
wants must prompt his prayers, and as he has always 
wants, so he should always pray, and then his wants will 
be always supplied. Christ will give life and grace, so 
that the believer shall progressively increase in inward 
holiness and outward fruitfulness, till he shall in heaven 
want no more and his prayers are turned into praise 
to God and the Lamb for ever. Therefore, with Jesus 
Christ, 

This progressive union will continue for ever. As on 
earth believers constantly grow in grace, holiness, and 
closer conformity to Christ, we infer that what was begun 
and only partially perfected here, will be completed and 
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fully perfected in heaven. As the infant ‘is introduced 
step by step into the light of this great earthly temple; 
so the believer in union with Christ is gradually matured 
and qualified for entrance into the light of the heavenly 
temple, and is there forever “changed into the same image 
(of Christ) from glory to glory.”” 2 Cor. 3: 18. Not- 
withstanding the exalted position the sainted believer 
attains on entering heaven, there wiil doubtless always be 
many depths and heights, and lengths and breadths, open 
to the blessed soul to explore, many mysteries to be solved, 
and glories to be realized. Thus the knowledge, and 
consequently the bliss, of the saint in glory will be in- 
creasing for ever and ever; and this progress will be in 
union with Christ. We are told that “the angels desire 
to look into” (1 Pet. 1: 12) the great mystery of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, and thus attain to a knowledge of 
what was before hid from them or not known to them, 
though ages upon ages had passed away, since they sang 
together and shouted for joy, when God made the world 
out of nothing. If angels still gain knowledge of new 
facts, will not the saint in glory receive and reflect the 
brightness of Jesus and in blessed union with him for 
ever -advance in knowledge, happiness, and all the per- 
fections of the eternal world? The union formed with 
Christ on earth and in time, is formed with him for 
heaven and eternity. It is a linking together of every 
thing and being, that is good and holy in the universe, a 
harmonizing of all things good with God’s will, and all with 
each other to Christ. It is therefore, 

5. A mutual union of believers and of all with Christ. 
“Ye in me, and I in you.’ John 14: 20. ‘There shall 
be one fold, and one shepherd.” John 10: 16. “Iloly 
Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, as we are.” John 
17: 11. These passages teach most clearly the mutual 
union obtaining between believers, and them and Christ. 
This union of Christ and believers is more than a merely 
outward one, where every one stands in his own isolation ; 
it is a real, inward fellowship, a blending of souls together 
in love and a common life, and a real, though spiritual, 
self-communication of Christ to believers. It is a com- 
munion of saints, of all believers of all ages and in all 
places, who have been renewed by the Holy Ghost and 
united to Christ by a living faith, and in whom Christ 
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is formed, and lives, and reigns supreme. All these con- 
stitute one flock, one spiritual body, of which Christ 
is the ever-living head. ‘To express this mutual anion of 
believers and of them and Christ, the Holy Seriptures use 
various illustrative figures. 

As branches all believers are united to Christ and by 
him to each other into mutual communion. Though the 
branches are so many and different, they are nevertheless 
all united to one vine and by that one vine to each other. 
Their relation to each other arises from the relation of 
all to -the vine. So, also, believers are, by virtue of their 
union with Christ, united to each other in mutual fellow- 
ship. Christ is all in them all, and they have all by 
faith in him. He is the inexhaustible source from which 
they all alike receive grace for grace. And as they are 
partakers of the same gifts of the same fountain, they 
sustain to each other the relation of children of the same 
Father, possessing the same spiritual life, the same Christ- 
like mind, the same faith, hope, joy, and mutual love. 
They have the mind and spirit of Christ, because he 
dwells in them all. As there is a diversity in the branches 
of a vine, and yet all are alike in being equally nour- 
ished by the vine, deriving life from the same source and 
agreeing in all things, essential to the oneness of their 
nature, collectively forming in outward diversity a grand 
inward unity as a whole; so, also, among believers there 
is an endless variety of gifts and outward conditions, 
some possessing more talents and some less, some bearing 
wore fruit and some less, and yet in their outward differ- 
ences there is an inward unity of nature, a unity in all 
things essential, a spiritual unity in life according to the 
measure of faith of each, of peace, joy and grace, and 
all are therefore united to each other and all in and 
to Christ in a grand oneness of life and blessedness. Christ 
Jesus is the centre and source of life and love to all 
believers, and his life lives and pulsates in the hearts of 
all, uniting them to him and each other into a communion 
of one life in love. As the branches are in communion 
of life with the vine and each other, so are believers 
in mutual communion of life and every grace with each 
other, and all with Christ. In Jesus Christ they con- 
stitute the one universal church, are partakers of his life 
and holiness, “drink into one Spirit,” and rejoice in the 
same hope and love, and are wore and more assimilated 
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to Christ’s glorious nature and in him grow up together 
in his glorious oneness of spirit for ever. The life which 
animates one animates them all, and the fruit which one 
bears all bear, diverse it may be in quantity, yet, essen- 
tially alike in kind, because all partake of the one in- 
exhaustible source. From their union and love to Christ 
flows their mutual union and love to each other, so that 
the same bond which unites them to Christ unites them 
one to another and the universe of all that is good. From 
the shining throne in heaven the grand circle embraces 
all in one, whether they be angels, archangels, cherubim, 
seraphim, just men made perfect, or all on earth and 
all in heaven, all the good are one in the kind of life, 
spirit, gifts, graces, joys, bliss and glory of the glorious 
giver, our glorious Lord God and Saviour. Those in 
heaven and those on earth, in Christ Jesus, both great 
and small are mutually united in life and love, and, in 
Jesus the life-giving vine, they constitute one universal 
family of believers and joint-sharers in all the gifts of 
his unbounded grace on earth and for ever in heaven. 
Time and space, and outward differences in talents and age, 
cannot separate them from him and each other. All the 
branches are in the one vine. 

As members all believers are mutually united into one 
body, and all to Christ the ever-livng head. ‘For as 
we have many members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office; so we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 
Rom. 12: 4, 5. As the members of the human body 
are many, and each member has its own particular func- 
tion; so believers are regarded as an organic whole, in 
which one member is dependent on another, and though 
the members are so various and have functions so differ- 
ent, yet the service of each member is to promote the 
good of all, and all the members working together are, 
collectively, one body in Christ, are animated by his 
life and in him they are mutually united. One member 
of the human body needs another; and so, also, one 
believer in Christ has need of another. As there is 
mutual sympathy and a common life, shared by all the 
members of the human body, so all believers in Christ 
have one common spiritual life, common sympathies, and 
share in each other’s blessings. Thus, this reciprocal 
union and communion of life, of love, of affection and 
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of suffering among believers, is so close and tender, that 
when one “member suffers, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 1 Cor. 12: 26. In his infinite wisdom God 
has so constituted the organism of the human body, 
that the pleasure or pain of a part affects and gives 
pleasure or pain to the whole; and so, also, the collective 
body of believers, the church, is so constituted and its 
parts so closely united in life and mutual fellowship, 
that the whole body of believers participates in the suffer- 
ing or joy, the degradation or honor of one member. ‘This 
reciprocal sympathy of believers is “rooted and grounded 
in love,” in their oneness of life in Christ Jesus, who is 
the embodiment of love. Therefore, as all believers are 
mutually united into one body, so as a body they are 
all united to Christ, the ever blessed head. For it is 
the will of God that we should “‘grow up in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole 
body, fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love.” Eph. 4: 15, 16. 
And to express, if possible, this union with Christ in 
language still stronger, Paul declares that ‘“‘we are mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” Eph. 
5: 30. This cannot be understood literally; though, 
by avoiding the notion of a physical union, language 
too strong cannot be employed to set forth the union 
of believers with the Lord Jesus. “He that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spirit.” 1 Cor. 6: 16. The con- 
nection of believers with Christ consists in a spiritual 
union, formed and continued by a living faith in Christ. 
For “Christ is the head of the church: and he is the 
Saviour of the body.” Eph. 5: 28. When Christ is call- 
ed the head of the church and the church his body, the 
meaning cannot be that without the church he would be 
a head without a body; but the meaning is, that true 
believers, in their collective capacity as a body, a church, 
being inseparably united to Christ by faith, are filled and 
animated by his life and spirit, are partakers of him, 
are governed by his will, and in and with him triumph 
over self and every foe, and will finally be glorified with 
his own glory. As a body the Church is therefore not a 
complement of Christ as the head. [le needs not the 
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Chureh ; but the Church, founded by and in him, constantly 
needs him. Thus, united to him as individuals and a body, 
he is easily “touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
(Iieb. 4: 15), and “what is done unto the least of his 
disciples, is done unto himself’? (Matt. 25: 40-46), and 
to despise them, is to despise him. Luke 10: 16. With 
those who are his, Christ identifies himself, and deems 
himself treated by men as they are treated. Ile suffers 
and rejoices in them and they in him. As there is only 
one head, Jesus Christ; so all believers, collectively, are 
one body. ‘For by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body.” 1 Cor. 12: 13. Though as individuals, be- 
lievers are many; yet as possessors of the same life and 
faith, the same graces and hopes, they are one body, of 
which Christ is the head. “There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling: 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all.”” Eph. 4: 4-6. 

As living-stones believers are mutually united into a spir- 
itual temple, of which Jesus Christ is the foundation-stone. 
They “are built upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the build- 
ing, fitly framed together, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
Lord, in whom ye also are builded together, for a habitation 
of God through the Spirit.” Eph. 2: 20—22; 1 Pet. 2:4 
—6. As the temple at Jerusalem was built after patterns 
from a higher world, (Exod. 25: 8, 9), so the apostle repre- 
sents believers, as “fitly framed together” after a heavenly 
pattern, being born from above by the Holy Spirit in the 
likeness of Christ and forming, collectively, a holy temple, 
all the parts of which mutually sustain each other, and all 
together form a symetrical and ‘glorious “habitation of God 
through the Spirit,” based on the foundation of the: apostles 
and prophets, who in turn also repose on Jesus Christ, the 
proper foundation and corner-stone of the whole edifice. This 
whole spiritual temple, consisting of individual believers, 
rests on Christ, and in him increases and grows up contin- 
ually in the mutual fellowship of all its parts. The different 
kinds of materials, whether of Jews or Gentiles, or of what- 
ever nation under heaven, are by faith fitly framed together 
and incorporated, through the Spirit, into this temple on 
Jesus Christ. And each one that has faith, as a grain of 
mustard-seed, however humble he may appear in the eyes of 
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men, will find a niche and be of use to others and of great 
importance and value to the whole building. And how vari 
ous soever and even diverse true believers may be in their 
outward and unessential forms and attainments, they 
nevertheless agree in this, that they are built on Jesus 
Christ, have been renewed by the Holy Ghost, believe 
the same fundamental doctrines, have the same life and 
faith, worship the same God, are redeemed by the death 
of the same Saviour, bear the same Cross} love and 
obey the same Jesus, grow in the same holiness, walk 
in the same narrow way, and with the same hope and 
joy look for the same heaven. Thus, they are mutually 
and fitly framed together through the Holy Spirit on 
Jesus Christ, who is their foundation, bearing them all 
by his power, and as the chief corner-stone, uniting them 
all into one in himself. All the parts of this temple, 
from the least to the greatest, from the most insignificant 
to the most conspicuous, are mutually adjusted together, 
each part strengthened and supported by another and 
all by Jesus Christ, in whom the whole structure rises 
in equal proportions, the beauty of the whole earth well 
founded and secure, uniting in one all the blest in heaven 
and the believers on earth. Without Christ as the founda- 
tion and corner-stone, this temple could not have been 
reared, and when reared, without him the individual 
stones would fall from each other and the whole building 
instantly crumble down. But we rejoice to know that 
the foundation of this holy temple is laid deep and broad; 
laid in Jesus Christ, in the counsel of God from eternity, 
and the gates of hell cannot overthrow or prevail against 
it. In the Lord Jesus the individual stones as well as the 
whole temple are permanently secure, being animated by 
his life and supported by his power, and closely united to 
him and each other in love. In his temple he dwells as 
well as sustains it, and it is, therefore, ‘‘a habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” Every stone, as well as the 
whole structure, is precious and filled with the glory of 
the Lord. Hence, 

Believers are united in mutual fellowship with each 
other and all with Christ. ‘Truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. * * * If 
we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
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Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 1 John 1: 3,7. Christian 
fellowship presupposes an affinity of nature in believers. 
They ‘have been all made to drink into one Spirit” (1 Cor. 
12: 13), and mutually commune and participate in the 
same spiritual gifts and graces. And however various 
their gifts and different their outward positions, they are 
nevertheless in spiritual communion, united inwardly by 
one spirit of faith under one [ead to one holy life of 
love and gne hope of eternal blessedness. They are “‘be- 
loved brethren,’’ disciples of Christ and heirs of the 
promises, a “household of faith ;” they are united by the 
same faith to Christ, and sanctified and animated by the 
same Holy Spirit, having one holy and heavenly fellow- 
feeling and fellow-nature; they are subject to the same 
trials and bear the same crosses; they are engaged in 
the performance of the same duties and in the observance 
of the same ordinances; they have at heart the same 
spiritual interest and labor to promote the same glorious 
cause; they are supported by the same promises and 
cheered by the same prospects. Their fellowship with 
each other and their blessed Saviour is sweet and like 
to that of saints in heaven. But the fellowship of be- 
lievers necessarily presupposes their individual fellowship 
with Christ, as that from which their mutual fellowship 
first proceeds. “Our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” It is through Christ, that 
the love of the Father is manifested to us, and from Christ 
that all grace proceeds to us, and by the Holy Ghost, 
that brotherly love is produced in us. Our fellowship 
with the Father is therefore mediated by the Son, and 
our fellowship with the Son is conditioned by our faith 
in him, wrought in us by the Holy Spirit. Whilst be- 
lievers have fellowship with the Father and the Son, “the 
communion of the Holy Ghost is with them all.” 2 Cor. 
12: 14. The fellowship of believers is thus in a certain 
sense with the three persons of the Godhead, and whilst 
we may not be able to define accurately the peculiar 
relation they sustain to each of the persons in the holy 
Trinity, we nevertheless know that such a relation exists 
and is of the most intimate and sacred character. Be- 
lievers possess something in common with God by virtue 
of their union with Christ; something in which they 
partake or share together with God, so that it may be 
called a communion or fellowship. To indicate the inti- 
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mate spiritual communion, subsisting between him and be- 
lievers, Christ says: “If any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” Rev. 3: 20. This passage gives 
us an image of true friendship, and the closest intimacy, 
and fullest reciprocal communion, so that he participates 
with us and we commune with him in such a way that 
he gives us infinitely more than he receives from us, and 
that which he receives from us was only and always his 
own. Besides, there is also fellowship between Christ and 
believers in mutual attachment to the same things and beings, 
love for the same truths, desire for the same objects; and 
co-operation in the same work. They work when he works 
in and with them; mutually and unitedly they work to- 
gether, he commencing and giving them grace and strength. 
In him they have fellowship of life here and of eternal 
life hereafter. . By a communion of life he lives in them 
and they have life in him. Thus, while believers are by 
one life united in mutual Christian fellowship one to 
another, all are united in mutual fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. Mutual life and love unite all on earth and all 
in heaven in one, and all in one with Christ for ever 
and ever. The union of Christ and believers is there- 
fore, 

4. An all-embracing union. God “gave him (Christ) 
to be the head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 
1: 22; Philip. 2: 6-11), “for it pleased the Father that 
in him all fullness should dwell.” Col. 1: 14-19. As 
all fullness dwells in Christ, believers united to him by 
faith must in at least some degree be partakers with him 
of the same. As the branches share in all the elements 
of the vine, and all the members of the body are influenced 
by the head; so all believers are to some extent par- 
takers of all the sufferings and joys, the death-pangs and 
triumphs, the fullness and blessedness of Christ, and in 
some sense they are sharers in his holiness and glory, in 
his might and dominions, in his greatness and divine 
nature, for in union with him they are “the children 
of God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ.” Rom. 8: 17. As heirs of eternal 
life they rejoice that their ‘“‘names are written in heaven.” 
Luke 10: 30. From the relation of believers to God 


as sons, Paul passes to the sublime conception of slory, 
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as an inheritance, of which Christ is the proper heir and 
possessor, but in which we are to have a share by virtue 
of our union with him. All the glory and blessedness, 
therefore, which the Only-Begotten had from eternity with 
the Father, and of which he again took possession after 
his return to the Father, is also in some measure imparted 
to and shared by the finally faithful. Rom. 3: 21, 22. 
fence, Paul exultingly exclaims: ‘All things are yours ; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s: and Christ is God's.” 1 Cor. 
3: 21-23. From persons and things present, the apostle 
passes to things to come, to the remotest extremes in the 
created universe, and adjudges all to the believer in Christ. 
Overwhelmed by the grand conception, we cannot but be 
filled with humility, be astonished and adore. On a sub- 
ject like this, the union of Christ and the believer, in- 
volving so much, and embracing in its lofty range all 
on earth and all in heaven, all in time and all in eternity, 
all that is Christ’s, we can but touch a few points and 
leave all the rest to be studied, seen, and realized in the full 
fruition of eternal life and glory with Jesus Christ beyond 
the grave. 

Believers are partakers of Christ’s suffering and joy, 
because they are by faith united to him. “Our hope of 
you is steadfast, knowing, that as you are partakers of 
his suffering, so shall ye be also of the consolation” (2 Cor. 
1: 7); ‘Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings.” 1 Pet. 4: 18. The sufferings of Christ repeat 
themselves, more or less, in believers-in the same way 
as did the comfort of the Redeemer and his subsequent 
glorification, “because as he is, so are they in this world.” 
1 John 4: 17. “They are not of the world, even as 
he is not of the world,” and therefore the world hates 
them, even as it hates him. John 17: 14-16. Christ suffers 
and rejoices in and with his disciples and they share with 
and in him to at least some extent. Paul therefore says: 
“TI am crucified with Christ” (Gal. 2: 20), teaching us 
that as Christ died for sin we die to sin, daily crucifying 
the old sinful man, so that “if we be dead (to sin) with 
him (Christ), we shall also live with him.” 2 Tim. 2: 11. 
St. Paul assures us that he “always bore about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus,” and that “we which 
live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake.” 
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2 Cor. 4: 10, 11. As Christ’s life was a life of continual 
suffering, which was terminated in the bitterness of death 
for us; so the believer is represented as always dying 
in his sinful nature, which must finally yield to death, 
and the new man be glorified with Christ and his glory. 
For we “are buried with him, and planted together by 
baptism in the likeness of his death; that as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life. Our old man 
is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.”’ Rom. 
6: 3-8. Christ died once for sin, so the believer dies 
daily to sin; and as Christ rose from the dead, so the 
believer walks in newness of life; for as he is by baptism 
buried and planted in the likeness of Christ’s death, so 
shall he also be in the likeness of Christ’s life.” ‘Yea, 
and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution (2 Tim. 3: 13), and must through much trib- 
ulation enter the kingdom of heaven’ (Acts 14: 22), “that 
they may know the fellowship (communion) of his sufferings, 
being made conformable to his death.” Philip. 3: 10. As 
Jesus was a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief, 
and suffered and died for our sins, and “for joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God” 
(Ileb. 12: 2); so must believers participate in his suffer- 
ings, be made conformable to his death, and thus will 
they with joy unspeakable and full of glory enter the 
kingdom of heaven. As Christ conquered the powers of 
darkness, and triumphed over death and the grave; so 
by and through him will believers overcome all their 
spiritual foes and triumphantly sing: “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ!” 1 Cor. 15: 55-57. Victory to him that 
believeth in Christ. The vine and the branches, the head 
and the members of the body, Christ and believers in 
union with him, suffer, live, triumph, and rejoice together 
for ever, he in them and they in him, he the great source 
of all to them all. In union by faith with Jesus Christ 
we have now come to the very verge of the heaven of 
heavens, and the soul has obtained a view and realized 
the glorics of the new Jerusalem. but we must for a 
moment return to earth, and regain the body from its 
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mortality to a glorious immortality in union with the soul 
amd Christ. We say, then, 

The bodies of believers will be raised at the last day by 
Jesus Christ, because he arose “and became the first fruits 
of them that slept.” 1 Cor. 15: 20. The union of believers 
and Christ must be complete in all its parts, embracing not 
only their souls, but also “the redemption of their bodies,” 
(Rom. 8: 23), from the power and dominion of death and 
the grave. Ilence “also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body.” Philip. 3: 21. Christ 
will transform the bodies of believers into a similarity of his 
own glorified body, so that, as their souls are conformed to 
the image of the Son, their bodies shall bear the fashion of 
his body.* For “now we are the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is.” 1 John 38: 2. Though we now hold the high posi- 
tion and dignity of sons of God, there are nevertheless many 
things connected with the resurrection of our bodies, their 
change, their re-union with the soul, their glory and peculiar- 
ity, which in this life we cannot fully understand, nor clearly 
apprehend, because they are so far above, but not contrary 
to, our present conceptions, and the future state will be so 
different from the present that language would fail to con- 
vey to our minds a true conception of them; “for now we 
sce through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” 1 Cor. 13:12. Whatever may now be dim to our 
vision, and faint to our understanding, we know for certain 
that then “‘we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory,” (2 Cor. 3: 18), “and as we have borne the 
image of the earthy (Adam), we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly (Christ).” 1Cor. 15:49. Our resurrection 
is founded on and secured by Christ’s resurrection, and the 
fashion of our bodies by the fashion of his body. As the 
vine and the branches, so Christ and believers, correspond— 
he the glorious model into which they will all be transformed. 
They must be together and bear a like image. “For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 

*By Jesus Christ the wicked shall also be raised, but “to shame 


and everlasting coutempt”-—‘unte daunation.” Dan, 12: 2; Jolin 


o: 29. 
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which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him,” (1 Thess. 4: 
14), and that he which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise 
up us also by Jesus.” 2 Cor. 4:14. To this resurrected, 
immortal and glorious body, the soul shall be re-united, and 
then shall the judgment sit. 

The saints will judge the world and angels. To Christ is 
committed all judgment, (John 5: 22, 27); but as the saints 
stand in most intimate union with him, it is said of them that 
they “shall judge the world (men),” and “shall judge an- 
gels.” 1 Cor. 6: 2,3. They judge not without Christ, but 
with him, or rather, he in them, for their judging-power is 
Christ in them. Saints judge angels! to what a dizzy 
height, in Christ, does this vast thought exalt him who is 
now a humble believer in union with Christ, but shall then 
with Christ also sit on the throne in judging men and angels. 
Do not those, in whose hearts Christ is formed, stand higher 
than angels in the order of being? But at this we need not 
be surprised. For saints are “partakers of the divine na- 
ture,” (2 Pet. 1: 4), are united to him and animated by his 
life, and made in all things like him. We can, therefore, not 
hesitate to conceive of them as judges with Christ. They 
concur with Christ; and as their whole nature and will 
are in full and perfect harmony with his, whatsoever 
he judges they judge and what he wills they will. As 
they are joint-heirs with Christ, so they are joint- 
judges with him. 

The judgment past and all things consummated, the 
saints will be forever with the Lord and glorified with 
his own glory. ‘Time is no more, and the earth and 
heavens which now are have passed away. The saints 
have now all “come unto mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God, the judge of all, and to the spirit of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel.” Heb. 12: 22-24. 
All in union with Jesus have come home, reconciled in 
Jesus’ blood to God. They are now in all things adapted 
to the ‘new eternal state and to all the surroundings of a 
world of perfect and surprising glory. They are fully 
assimilated and transformed into correspondence with the 
state of things and beings, now associated with them. 
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They are like Christ, and joint-heirs of all the glories 
and excellencies of God and of Christ, with whom they 
stand in inseparable union and communion forever. Is 
Christ “the likeness of his Father’s glory’ (Heb. 1: 6), 
and the light of the celestial world (Rev. 21: 13) ;—then 
the saints also “shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment,”’ and “as the stars forever and ever.’ Dan. 12: 3. 
Was Christ all-glorious, when transfigured on the mount 
(Luke 9: 28-36), and when he appeared to Paul on 
the way to Damascus (Acts 22: 11)? What is then his 
infinite glory in the eternal world? Whatever it is, the 
saints are like him, for they are in union with him, and 
partakers of him, and “also glorified together with him.” 
Rom. 8: 17. “Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast given me.” John 17: 
24. The saints are with their Lord in glory. “Then 
shall the righteous shine forth, as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father” (Matt. 13: 43), and enjoy and be filled 
with a bliss and glory such as “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man” 
(1 Cor. 2: 9), for in “his presence is fullness of joy; at 
his right hand are pleasures for evermore.” Ps. 16: 11. 
The glory and blessedness of the exalted God-man is 
the glory and blessedness of the saints forever. They 
are joint-heirs with Christ of all things, heirs of God 
(Rom. 8: 14-17) “to an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away” (1 Pet. 1: 4), “a 
kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world.” Matt. 25: 34. They have with Christ a com- 
mon interest and share in all the greatness and glory 
of the universe of things and beings. 

Hence, over all, the saints re¢gn with Christ, as kings and 
priests forever. ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign with him 
(Christ)” (2 Tim. 2: 12); for he “hath made us kings and 
priests unto God his Father” (Rev. 1: 6), “and we shall reign 
for ever and ever.” Rev. 22: 5. As the saints shall 
reign with Christ, they will be crowned as kings, will 
receive @ crown, a crown of righteousness, a crown of 
life, “a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 2 Tim. 
4: 8; James1: 12; 1 Pet. 5: 4. They shall wear the 
emblem of royalty, corresponding with their dignity, and 
indicative of their exalted character and position in the 
scale of being. They are sons of God, and in glory are 
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crowned with an eternal weight of glory. They constitute 
a kingdom of priests, all holy, and all offering the pure 
sacrifices of thanksgiving and praise to God and the Lamb. 
They are “clothed in white raiment” (Rev. 3: 5), indicative 
of their purity and expressive of their holiness and joy; 
for they ‘have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of water: and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” Rev. 7: 14-17. ‘There shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away, God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God. And he 
that sat upon the throne said: ‘Behold, I make all things 
new; Write, for these things are true and faithful.’ And 
he said unto me, ‘It is done. * * * He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things; and I will be his God, 
and he shall be my son.’” Rev. 20: 4-7. It is done; 
all former things are passed away, and all things have 
been made new; and having overcome through Christ, 
the saints inherit all things in him. Time is no more: 
eternity rolls on, and the unbounded field of God's domain 
in endless variety of glory lies open to the unobscured 
vision of the ylorified saints, and time and subjects are 
given for an unlimited and ever-advancing development of 
their powers for an increase of perfect knowledge, and, 
therefore, of unlimited and perfect happiness. They shall 
ever receive, and as so many stars forever reflect the 
glory of God in endless variety, and their glory shall 
blend in sweet unison in the face of Jesus Christ. In 
harmony with each other and all in union with the God- 
man, they shine brighter and brighter and rise higher and 
higher for ever and ever. But who can conceive the full 
meaning involved in the -blessed union of Christ and 
saints in glory! Only onward in union with Christ in all 
things forever onward, onward, ! 

As Christ is God manifest in the flesh, and as no one 
can see God, may we not suppose, that the vision the saints 
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in glory have of God is through Christ, the God-man, 
in whom the glorified human nature is combined with the 
Divine on the throne of the Father. And as the fruits 
can never attain to a true conception and perfect know- 
ledge of the infinite, does not God discover his perfec- 
tions and glory through the incarnate Son, so that the 
saints behold the brightness of the glory of God “in the 
face of Jesus Christ’? (2 Cor. 4: 6), who is the image 
(or visible representation) of the invisible God;’ (Col. 1: 
15); “for in him dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily.” Col. 2: 9. Christ the God-man, to whom 
the saints are most closely united, fully and fairly reveals 
the Divine nature and perfections, and as the Godhead 
dwells in him permanently, essentially and substantially, 
the saints have a vision of God in and through him. Luke 
10: 22. In union with the Son, they are in union with 
the Father; and in beholding the Son, they behold the 
Father. John 14: 8-11. By faith they commenced a union 
of life with Christ on earth; by faith they advanced in 
that union of life with Christ in time; in unclouded vision 
they are glorified in that union of life with Christ in heaven; 
and in full perfection they live in that union of life with 
Christ through all eternity. The union of Christ and be- 
lievers is all-embracing. 

We learn the necessity of “repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” Acts 20: 21. 
For without sincere sorrow for sin and evangelical faith 
in Christ, as our only Saviour, there can be no union 
with him, and therefore no eternal life in us. Only he 
who has, by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, been led 
to forsake sin, to relinquish all self-confidence, and to 
receive Christ in true faith, is united with Christ and 
has eternal life. As the branch must perish without the 
vine, so must the impenitent and unbelieving perish with- 
out Christ; and as the branch lives by abiding in the vine, 
so shall he live who continues by faith in union with 
Christ to the end. He who liveth, and believeth in Christ, 
shall never die. 

The source of the believer’s fortitude and power. Christ 
in him is his strength. Ile may be assailed, persecuted 
and afflicted; he may be cast out and led to the lions’ 
den, the fiery furnace, or the burning stake; and yet he 
maintains his fortitude unshaken, his death is life to him, 
and he conquers though he dies. He has power with God, 
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and, like Jacob, shall prevail. He is united to him 

has all power in heaven and on earth (Matt. 28: 

and therefore fears no ill. Christ will not leave him. 
Such faith the martyrs and reformers had; they were 
strong by faith in union with Christ, and in the strength 
of Christ had power to face their foes, every danger, 
and death itself. In Christ we are strong; without him 
we can do nothing. Every trial, if endured patiently in re- 
liance on Christ, will tend to unite us closer to Christ, and 
thus fit us better for heaven. 

The dignity and high position of the believer in Christ. 
He is in the world, but not of the world. He is a son 
of God, an heir of God, and all things are his. He has 
a title to all in heaven and all he needs on earth. He 
is a king and a priest, and shall reign forever, giving 
glory and praise to God and the Lamb. Honoring Christ, 
the Father will honor him. He shall vie in glory with 
angels, and in Christ far out-shine them. He is exalted 
with Christ on the throne, on the right hand of God, 
and shall judge the world and angels, and reign with Christ, 
world without end. Believers are happy here and shall 
be forever in their union with Christ. “Theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5: 3); “for their conversation 
is in heaven; from whence also they look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ” (Philip. 3: 20), from whose hands 
they shall receive an unfading crown of glory. They 
“count all things but loss in comparison of the excellency 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ.” They have peace, and 
will have peace and rest forever. They are God’s own 
children in Christ Jesus. 

The transcendent excellency and glory of the plan of 
salvation by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. This plan, 
like its Author, is all radiant with glory and ia infinite 
wisdom adapted to our wants as sinners and to raise us 
up, sanctify us, and in union with Christ exalt and glorify 
us. Who would not be a believer in Jesus Christ? who 
would not live the life of heaven on earth? who would 
not strive to gain the world of surpassing glory, What 
is there greater on earth or in heaven than union with 
the Lord Jesus? to whom, with the Father and Holy 
Ghost, be given praise and honor, thanksgiving and glory, 
both now and forever! Amen. 
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ARTICLE V. 
EXPOSITION OF MARK IX: 49. 


For every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacri- 


fice shall be salted with salt. Mark 9: 49. 


This has always been regarded as a difficult passage 
of Scripture. <A diversity of opinion exists, and various 
interpretations have been suggested. Its precise mean- 
ing cannot, perhaps, be satisfactorily ascertained. The 
most common exposition is the reference of the passage 
to the words, which immediately precede, as an additional 
illustration of the truth, previously presented. A reason 
is assigned why the impenitent, every one that lives and 
dies in sin, will be tormented in the regions of eternal 
despair. The verse in immediate proximity repeats the 
solemn and terrific enunciation, “where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,” representing fire as 
an element of the endless sufferings of the condemned, 
the infinite torture of the lost. The question then, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, naturally arises, how can 
the victim under the influence of these sufferings, be ex- 
empt from utter annihilation. The reply is by being 
maintained in being for the very purpose of enduring them. 
Every one must be sprinkled or rubbed with salt, the 
emblem of purity and preservation. As salt preserves 
from putrefaction the flesh, which is brought in contact 
with it, so fire applied to the wicked in a future state, 
will have the property of keeping them in existence, and 
not only of assimilating them to its own nature but of 
making them like itself indestructible. The Divine wrath 
will preserve them from annihilation, keep them, not from 
suffering, but for suffering. The lost sinner will be burned, 
but not consumed, salted with the fires of perdition as a 
subject of retributive justice, in his sufferings a continual 
sacrifice to God. 

The great objection to this exposition of the passage 
is, that it requires us to give a sense to the word xas, every 
wicked one, a3 is anusual, such as the principles of true 
exegesis do not warrant. The difficulty in interpreting 
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the words arises from their position in connexion with the 
verses immediately preceding. 

Others consider the verse, as it here stands, an inde- 
pendent or isolated thought, belonging to some other part 
of the Gospel. They explain the passage in the sense 
of xdsa Ovsa, every one consecrated to God. The salt is 
thus taken to signify the salt of grace, the gift of heavenly 
wisdom or spiritual blessing. Hvery sacrifice—every one, 
who consecrates himself ‘a living sacrifice, holy, accepta- 
ble unto God” (Rom. xii. 1)—shaill be salted with fire, ‘an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savor unto the Lord,” 
(Lev. 1. 13). There would then be an evident allusion to 
the ritual precept, “And every oblation of thy meat-of- 
fering shalt thou season with salt, neither shalt thou 
suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking 
from thy meat-offering: with all thine offerings thou shalt 
offer salt” (Lev. ii. 13). The idea would be that every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt, which is antiseptic and 
conservative in its effects, a symbol of incorruption and 
of the inviolability and faithfulness of God’s covenant 
with his children, preparatory to its being acceptably 
devoted to the Lord; every believer shall be salted with 
fire, seasoned or purified by the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
(Matt. ii. 11), cleansed from his sins and, as a suitable 
offering, made meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. ‘To this exposition there are also serious objections. 
To ascribe such a meaning to avpe seems harsh and un- 
natural. It cannot feirly be derived from the words. It 
is not justified by the ordinary rules of interpretation. 

The passage, we suppose, applies to the children of 
God, to Christians in every age, and refers to the trials 
they are to encounter and the tribulations they are to 
experience in this life. ‘The fire shall try every man’s 
work, of what sort it is’ (1 Cor. iii. 13). The words are 
to be taken in connexion with that which went before, 
not the words immediately preceding. They contain no 
allusion to the punishment of the wicked in the future 
world. Every one, every believer, shall be salted, sea- 
soned, made fit for everlasting bliss with fire, the fiery 
trials of life, with such sufferings, adversities, calamities, 
conflicts and sacrifices as cleanse and purify the soul, 
just as gold is tried in fire, as metals are cleared of all 
impurity or base alloy. It is in accordance with (od’s 
plan, that his children should be tested by such a searching 
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ordeal, that every thing impure and selfish and earthly 
should be, as it were, burned out of the Christian before 
he enters into eternal life. The opposition of men, the 
temptations of the adversary, the afilictions and sorrows 
of life serve to prepare us more fully for that existence, 
which is to come. This is the season of our probation. 
We pass through a purifying process. We must suffer 
loss, even of the members of our body; we must part with 
these most valuable, the hand or the eye, rather than 
yield to the corrupting influences of sin, that thus being 
tried, we may at last reach the prize of our high calling. 
Every true Christian will be seasoned and fitted by a 
fiery process for eternal bliss and glory, just as every 
victim is seasoned with salt for the sacrifice. The design 
of the Saviour is to show that there are in this life for 
every believer trials and sufferings, persecutions and con- 
flicts, sorrow and anguish which are as necessary to qualify 
him for the society of the redeemed, and the Paradise of 
God, as the seasoning in the literal sacrifice was necessary 
to render the offering acceptable. “We must through 
much tribulation* (d:a xorady #xYeor pressure, compression), 


*“Tribulation is derived from the Latin tribulum, which was the 
thrashing instrument or roller, whereby the Roman husbandmen 
separated the corn from the husks; and ¢ribulatio in its primary 
significance was the art of this separation. But some Latin writer 
of the Christian Church appropriated the word and image for the 
setting forth of a higher truth; and sorrow, distress and adversity, 
being the appointed means for the separating in men of their chaif 
from their wheat, of whateyer in them was light and trivial and 
poor from the solid and the true, therefore, he called these sorrows 
end griefs “tribulations,” thrashings, that is, of the inner spiritual 
man, without which there could be no fitting him for the heavenly 
garner.” TRENCH. 

We find in the productions of an old English poet the same idea: 

“For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have thrashed out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions, which do misbecome us 
Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us ; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till His fail upon us He doth lay, 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away ; 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay yet more, 
Till God shall make our very Spirit poor, 

We shall! not up to highest wealth aspire ; 

But then we shall.” 
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enter into the kingdom of God (Acts xiv. 22). “These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, ex 77> 6xqews and 
have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb’ (Rev. vii. 14). Thus are we pre- 
served from self-confidence, habitual disregard of God, 
wanderings into forbidden paths and violations of duty. 
A fiery work though it be for the righteous, it will end 
in their purification and conversion. To accomplish sal- 
vation, to obtain eternal life, sin must be renounced, lust 
subdued, numerous trials endured, deep anguish often borne, 
self-denial practiced, offences removed; our principles must 
be tested. As we pass through the furnace of affliction, 
suffer the fires of persecution, encounter discouragements 
and losses, or contend with fierce opposition in own progress 
in the Christian life, we will be prepared as a sacrifice, 
an offering to God; we will be purified and saved. “Be- 
loved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial, 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
unto you; but rejoice inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings, that when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding joy’ (1 Pet. iv. 12, 
13). We may through grace glorify God in tribulation, 
in the fires, even the hottest fires, in the fires of agonizing, 
burning pain. Our faith in Christ will sustain us, and 
we will be able to bear the most ample testimony to 
the sufficiency and purifying character of our Christian 
principles. 


ARTICLE VI. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Harless, 
By Rev. G. A. Wenzel, A. M., Philadelphia. 


There are those who maintain, that Christians should 
take no part in political questions. It can, however, 
scarcely be supposed, that by this they contend, that the 
department of politics should be entirely resigned to 
those who are averse to Christianity. They, at least, 
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reserve to themselves the right to weigh political affairs 
in the scale of Christianity and judge of that, in which 
they do not take an active part, from the stand-point of 
Christian enlightenment. But why should the Christian 
enjoy only the right of opinion in this department, and 
not that of acting in accordance with it? Is this con- 
sistent-with the nature of Christianity? No, reply others, 
the Christian’s duty requires him to employ his Christian 
knowledge also for the benefit of civil society. According 
to this knowledge he must not only decide on which side, 
in questions affecting public life, the right or wrong is 
to be found, but he must also use his active endeavors 
in support of the right and in the suppression of the 
wrong. But is Christ’s kingdom of this world? Does 
Christianity furnish us with a canon of political orthodoxy ? 
Does it prescribe to the Christian a rule by which to 
determine questions relating to political wants and laws? 
Is the sphere of political life the absolute exponent, the 
express embodiment of questions relating to Christian 
life? This can as little be maintained. We may ex- 
amine, from the stand-point of Christian morality, the 
means employed for the accomplishment of certain ends, 
as well as a real or imaginary re-action produced upon 
religious life by questions touching civil life, but ques- 
tions relating to civil wants, and still more questions 
relating to civil laws, cannot be determined by a direct 
and purely Christian knowledge. From this it might be 
inferred, that the Christian, as such, should, in all matters 
pertaining to politics, not only refrain from acting, but 
even from expressing an opinion. And yet, it will be 
found impossible to do either. Why not, if the inference 
is correct? And if not correct, where lies the error ? 
The error lies in the leaving out of certain important 
premises. It is, on the one hand, an error to consider 
the Christian as such, only in the relation he sustains 
to Christ and his kingdom. For the Christian is also a 
member of a church which, as a legal institution, has 
a real temporal existence, whose public recognition es- 
tablished altogether concrete relations of itself to the State 
and of the State to it. On the other hand, it is an error 
to regard the Christian as sustaining no relation to the 
State. For the Christian is a member of that commu- 
nity, of whose benefits he will enjoy but a small share, 
unless actively engaged in the promotion of its welfare. 
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And this obligation increases in proportion as the State 
has declared its willingness and is using its endeavors, 
to promote not only the prosperity of the State, but also 
that of the Church. Hence the Christian in his two-fold 
capacity as member of the church and citizen of the State 
stands essentially related to that department, to which 
whatever enters into the subject of politics, refers. And 
he neither should nor can decline participating in them 
on the ground of being a Christian. For the Christian 
has religious as well as civil obligations, and though their 
tenor is indeed not determined by Christianity, as such, 
yet their existence as a divinely ordained system of 
order affects him, and he is therefore not at liberty, 
just because he is a Christian, to stand aloof from them. 

Yet I dread nothing so much as that which some 
feel themselves authorized to define and even to require 
as the political deportment of Christians. For this is 
calculated, either to prevent us from forming an opinion 
in regard to politics, or to lower our appreciation of, 
and regard, for Christianity. And this is done, wherever 
the supposition prevails, that political theories, which are 
to regulate our political conduct, may be deduced from 
so-called Christian premises. For these premises could 
only be sought in our inner spiritual life's relation to 
Christ and his gospel, as the basis and mediation of the 
relation, in case Christ being received as our law-giver 
and his gospel as our law, to whose final decision all 
questions pertaining to ecclesiastical and civil life are 
ultimately to be referred. But the gospel of Christ pre- 
sents us only with principles, rules and eventualities in 
regard to our religious-moral conduct in both departments 
of life. Their practical application in the shape of con- 
stituted laws is left to the ecclesiastical or civil-political 
sense of mankind; guided by which they have ever, as 
necessity and circumstances required it, endeavored to 
enclose by legal enactments, within certain limits, and guard 
against violence a department of life within which the 
Christian, in his capacity, both, as member of the Church 
and citizen of the State, seeks to verify both his religious 
and civil deportment. The basis and essentials of this 
are at all times the same, because originally declared by 
the word and spirit of the gospel. But the peculiar form 
of laws, under which the Christian spirit is to act, has 
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not originally been fixed by the Gospel, either for the 
Church or the State, but is left to historical development, 
dependent upon all those different agents of civilization, 
as they impart in various ways to the different stages of 
national development their peculiar forms. The progress 
of development and the necessary mutations of law-reg- 
ulations, connected therewith, is in this instance just as 
much in accordance with the nature of things, as the eternal 
uniformity of the truly Christian spirit is most consistent 
with the nature of Christianity. 

This being so, how is it possible to establish this eternal 
uniformity as the only consitutive factor, the alone de- 
terminate rule for the mutable formations of political law- 
questions, without, at the same time, altering the spirit 
of Christianity, or of mistaking the natural sources out 
of which laws proceed? Christianity is no theocracy in 
the sense of the giving of the law by Moses, and the 
professors of Christ possess, in the gospel of Christ, no 
code of laws for the formation of their political life. If 
the gospel was such a code, then, indeed, might every 
political question be viewed in a christian or un-christian 
light, and everv difference in political opinion would, at 
the same time, vitally affect our relation to God. But 
is it really supposed, that the gospel does decide, as to 
whether a man can be a Christian and maintain his char- 
acter, as such, under a republic, or under an absolute 
monarchy, or under a constitutional monarchy, or under 
allied States, or under a Union of States, in short, whether 
he can under this or that form of government be a Christian 
and conduct himself as such? Does any one imagine, 
that one look into the word of God is sufficient for clearly 
ascertaining, whether this or that alteration in the ex- 
isting laws is judicious and proper? Does my Christianity 
tell me, whether the existing state of things ought to be 
continued, or whether it ought to be changed or improved ? 
Whether it is in accordance with the will of God, that 
all power should concentrate in the supreme executive, 
or whether his authority should be confined within these 
or those limits by the representatives of the people and 
the States? I am utterly unable to point out how and 
in what way a conclusive answer to any and all of these 
questions is to be found in the gospel. Yet it is often 
demanded of us in the name of the gospel, now to be 
liberal, then to be conservative, then again to act in 
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support of existing institutions, and still again to aid in 
bringing about reforms, just as if the ends and objects, 
for which reforms are brought about or existing institu- 
tions preserved, had in every instance its prototype in the 
Divine Word or in christian knowledge. If the legiti- 
mation of law is already included in the existence of legal 
obligations, then the expunction of whatever is established 
would, of course, be wrong; and if the introduction of 
reforms is conceded as a right only when special cases 
call for it, then the suspicion of incompleteness attaches 
to every established system of laws. But the fact, of any- 
thing ‘being permanent or of undergoing changes, proves 
it neither right nor wrong. An established right may 
become a wrong, if it prove a hinderance to the actual 
power of those relations and institutions which constitute 
a community, in its active promotion of the welfare of 
the individual or the State. And the best intentioned 
reformation becomes unlawful, if, as an absolute power, 
it does not respect, but arbitrarily destroys the continuity 
of those established fundamental conditions, upon which 
depends the progressive development of new formations 
of law, conducive to the welfare of the individual and 
the community at large. For in both instances we have 
only an extemporized law in contradistinction from the 
regular expression of that common system of order, as 
it is ever growing anew out of certain given interests and 
necessities, which are sometimes supposed to be such, as 
others are, independent of the actual formation of people 
and nations, and occurring in the natural development 
of human affairs. Since, in this respect, whatever is new 
proceeds from something which had a prior existence, 
out of which it grew germ-like, no reformation can, of 
course, be imagined without linking it to some law ex- 
isting before, and no existing law can be conceived without 
the tendency to further development. Only that which 
forms the basis and is the common prototype of all law, 
such as property, marriage, the family, &c., has an im- 
mutable basis of continuity. All other forms regulating 
business and life as well as community of business and 
life are dependent not upon immutable Divine laws, but 
upon mutable human laws and conditions, susceptible of 
development. Whatever becomes a law in this, becomes 
so as the opposition which order keeps up against the 
blind force of men and circumstances. It is an exhi- 
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bition of man’s control over himself and the relations 
which condition him. For the modi operandi, however, 
to legalize this control, there is again no general law, 
except this, that within a community which has become 
such in the providence of God, force is not to be op- 
posed to force, but law and order. This is both in ac- 
cordance with common sense and the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. But in what manner and to what extent the 
few or all are called to labor for the establishment and 
maintenance of this law and order,—for this, Christianity 
does again not lay down a priori any general rule, ex- 
cept, that from the time in which law and order are es- 
tablished, none are to resist, but all are to submit to 
them, and that the distinction which is made between 
the governing and the governed is not owing to the 
superiority of the one over the other, but is rendered 
necessary only for the maintenance of order. In regard 
to whether the establishment of these laws belong only 
to one, or to many, or to all, I am unable to state anything 
generally binding, from specific, christian knowledge. The 
gospel does not codify laws. That all cannot be equally 
called to the executive maintenance of right and law, I 
only know from the general truth, that none obey where 
all want to command. But as to whether the right to 
command is to be conferred upon one or upon many, I am 
equally unable to produce a general rule from the gospel. 
For such positive legal establishments have their root in 
the history of nations, and not in the manifestations of 
the grace of God concerning the redemption of mankind. 

What, therefore, can be more preposterous than the 
assertion, that a Christian, as such, must be a royalist, 
or a republican, or a constitutional monarchist, &e., Ke. 
His Christianity binds him to nothing, except not to at- 
tempt to subvert the existing government by force, show- 
ing himself in conduct a royalist in an absolute monarchy, 
a constitutionalist in a limited monarchy, and a republican 
in a republic. His duty under all these different forms 
of government consists in obedience to the law, for the 
rendering of which he will find opportunity in each. In 
this legitimate obedience he enjoys the rights and the 
duties of freedom; and it is his right and, moreover, his 
duty to oppose every infringement of the laws, on the 
part of the executive, by every lawful means, short of 
force, in his power. As to whether he regards an ab- 
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solute monarchy, or a limited monarchy, or a republic, 
best adapted for the free exercise of this duty, and even 
as to which of these particular forms he regards the most 
desirable, his mind must be left entirely free, free, at least, 
from the idea, that Christianity decides positively in favor 
of one or the other. Or what can be more absurd than 
the attempt on the part of some, to deduce arguments 
in favor of an absolute monarchy from the sovereignty 
of Christ, as Head of the Church, or of others, in favor 
of a republican form of government from the liberty and 
equality of Christians, or of a third, in favor of a con- 
stitutional monarchy from the mediatorial office of Christ 
between God and man. These absurdities are no inven- 
tions of mine. They are the natural offspring of that 
perversity which ‘pretends to be able to find decisive 
declarations in the gospel of Christ in regard to questions 
pertaining to the regulation of civil government. I call 
this perversity. For from the gospel in itself considered, 
nothing can be deduced in reference to absolute right, 
either as it affects royalty, a limited monarchy, or repub- 
licanism. Where and how the one or other form exists, 
I only know from the positively established historical 
construction of the laws among this or that nation. But 
where and how one or the other form is to be considered 
as the most suitable in view of existing facts and rela- 
tions, concerning this, neither the gospel nor the abstract 
form of government tells me anything, but I can only ascer- 
tain it by a reference to the prevailing condition of the 
nation itself. Christianity does not forbid me to attach, 
under expressed conditions, to one form of government 
a relative value over the other. Political reason only 
forbids me, to ascribe any importance to the existing con- 
dition of a nation apart from its constitutional form. It 
is not opposed to Christian intelligence, which in fact 
has nothing at all to do with it, but opposed to political 
intelligence, to make the prosperity of a nation dependent 
upon this or that form of government. If, in considera- 
tion of the present condition of things, I regard our ex- 
isting form of government the best, not only because it 
has in fact a legal existence, but also because it is the 
most judicious, I do not do so in accordance with any 
definition, given by Christianity, as to what form of gov- 
ernment is the best, nor in accordance with an abstract 
political theory, but in accordance with the light in which + 
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I view the wants as they now appear and the nature of 
things as I find them. If these do not appear among 
other nations, it seems to me folly, to call their govern- 
ment a failure, simply because it has not the same con- 
stitutional form.’ Supposing, however, our antecedents 
changed, neither my political reason, nor my christian 
intelligence would prevent me from regarding an alteration 
in our present form of government possible and admissible. 
To labor for such an alteration, would appear to me at 
variance with duty and law only, if done in accordance 
with an abstract political theory, in opposition to consti- 
tutional law, outside the limits appointed for the proper 
regulation for the formation of new laws and by the 
application of force. But to assert positively, that the 
Christian must only recognize the stability of whatever 
exists and render submission to it, is a point concerning 
which I am unable to produce from the gospel any sat- 
isfactory proof. If the real condition of things is un- 
dergoing such a change, that an existing constitution 
becomes the occasion of disorder, our efforts cannot be 
directed towards the preservation of that which exists, 
but rather towards the restoration and preservation of order. 
The Christian should not be prevented from co-operating 
in this by being told that his christian duty consists only in 
preserving whatever exists. This is that perverted con- 
servatism, which is blinded by false dogmas, instead of 
clearing its vision and thus enabling it to discern, what 
may be retained for the promotion of order, and what 
ought to be rejected. But for such a discernment we do 
again not become fitted by a mere theory, whether we call 
it christian or humano-political construction, but by the 
closest observance and examination of all those real factors 
which, in the different stages of the development of na- 
tional life, compose the really established fundamental 
conditions, upon which a nation is to work out its pe- 
culiar destiny. These, however, are not always the same, 
nor do they remain so. And if in consequence of re- 
curring changes, a disposition to introduce reforms in 
one or another direction should manifest itself, they must 
not be summarily discountenanced as unchristian tenden- 
cies, but examined, whether they are founded in an his- 
torical necessity. If they are not, then they are in 
themselves unjustifiable ; but if they are, the attempt at 
reform in itself is to be admitted, and it only remains, 
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to examine carefully the‘means to be employed in bringing 
it about, that these may not be repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of christian morality. Further than this Christianity 
does not meddle. 

And now let us compare with this the adverse position 
of political parties to each other. According to these 
the Christian is to take for granted, that Christianity 
furnishes him with a satisfactory and decisive criterion 
in all metters pertaining to political Gnduct and opinion. 
In reply to this we take the liberty to say, that one may be 
an excellent Christian, but a very simple, awkward and 
perverse politician. He even stands in danger of also 
becoming a perverse Christian, if he attempts to judge 
in political affairs, according to the measure of enlighten- 
ment, which has been imparted to him in reference to 
the relation which he and his fellow-men sustain to God 
and their Redeemer. What does this tell him about 
the administration of justice, financial affairs, commercial 
and industrial relations, agriculture, assessments, the modus 
operandi of legislation, representation of national wants, 
&e., &e., around which all political questions revolve! 
What christian motive will I assign for being in favor 
of free trade or a protective tariff, of the right of emi- 
gration without paying the deduction money, or for limited 
assessments, of the division of estates, or the restriction 
of property, of state representation, or absolute monarchy, 
&c.? I do not know whether it tends more to the prej- 
udice of religion or whether it interferes most with a 
thorough investigation of political questions, when Chris- 
tianity is dragged into affairs concerning which christian 
knowledge as the Christian, as such possesses, or may and 
must possess it, knows nothing at all. And yet men 
are called upon in the name of Christianity to maintain 
this or that party position in politics, impressed with 
the belief, that they are Christians because in favor of 
this or that limitation of the representation of the people ; 
or that they must be in favor of it, because they are 
Christians. Where such a belief prevails there, of course, 
all who are not in favor of this, are at once unchristian- 
ized. And is this to promote the authority of Christianity 
and the actual investigation of political questions? Where 
then are to .be found the declarations of the gospel 
which throw light upon the extent of the rights of States ? 
How will I, for instance, deduce from the gospel, that 
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he does not “honor” the king, who desires the power of 
the crown confined within certain limits of the power of 
the State? It is altogether possible, that some who desire 
this have not the “honor” of the crown at heart, whilst 
others have. If these latter wish to give a proof of this, 
they cannot do it simply by giving assurance of their 
opinion or by appealing to their Christianity, but by 
producing the real reasons, founded in the condition of 
things, from which their political postulates in the in- 
terest of the crown do necessarily follow. Then let reasons 
be opposed to reasons, but let them not be disposed of by 
asserting, that a Christian cannot entertain nor urge such 
reasons. 

That kind of conduct so detrimental to the public good 
and which is ridiculed and denounced under the term 
of “bunkum,” is exhibited, where men pretend to speak 
and give a common sense opinion about political questions 
without possessing a knowledge of the relations between 
facts and laws, without understanding the product of 
history and without comprehending the connection between 
what is forming and what already exists. But this sort 
of conduct does by no means improve, but becomes vastly 
more injurious, where the attempt is made to supply the 
deficiency of solid political discernment with the so-called 
results of christian knowledge. For in this way we do 
not only make the source of our personal conduct in refer- 
ence to law the same from which we derive our knowledge 
of things affecting a department, information concerning 
which is derived from a source altogether different, but 
we also expose Christianity to the danger, of being re- 
garded as the source of distorted political views, such as 
are entertained only too often, where men suppose them- 
selves able, without an acquaintance with political ques- 
tions, to judge and decide concerning them from the stand- 
point of Christianity. Christianity is, of course, the es- 
sential and indeed, in a certain sense, the only really 
conservative power of a well-ordered and prosperous na- 
tionality. But political conservative parties endanger its 
influence in the same measure, in which they seek to 
maintain political doctrines, which they regard as right 
and beneficial, not by the employment of cogent political 
arguments, but by appeals to Christianity. For whilst 
that which is intended to influence in its way all the 
various relations of life for good is improperly applied 
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to subserve the interests of only one of them, its author- 
ity is put in jeopardy also, where it is designed to be 
the only rule for the formation of our judgment. Yea, 
we even cause Christianity itself to be regarded as the 
source of political error, whilst the mistake only con- 
sists in the attempt, on the part of Christians, to disguise 
their own opinions under the cloak of Christianity. For 
if the question at issue only affects the correctness of 
a political opinion, and not that of our moral conduct in 
its practical application, I have only to establish this cor- 
rectness by arguments, deduced from the subject. It is 
political reasoning, and not christian argumentation, that 
convinces. Whether, as they say in England, the oppo- 
sition party to her royal majesty is in the right or wrong, 
I am not able to prove either there or elsewhere by simply 
laying down the nominal christian principle, that all op- 
position is contrary to christian obedience. I can just 
as well assert, that there is a sort of obedience, which 
is opposed to all christian duty of true loyalty and of 
all loyal fidelity. But with all these general assertions 
nothing is gained for the concrete point in question. 
Political questions of law are not settled by a simple ref- 
erence to the opinions of those concerned in them. They 
must be considered in their objective character and es- 
timated according to their own merits. This is the only 
way, by which we can arrive at a correct political opinion. 
Not even the political party position of those, who lay 
down any postulate, can determine me in favor of any 
specific case. Thus, for instance, if the Democrats in 
Prussia entertain a more correct opinion in regard to the 
entire German question, than the so-called constitution- 
alist, then I agree with them, not on account of their 
democratic tendency, but on account of the correct- 
ness of their views in regard to the subject in ques- 
tion. If the conservatives refuse to the State a pro- 
portionate representation in financial affairs, their con- 
servatism can be no reason why I should agree with 
them in opinion. Least of all does the piety of a pol- 
itician, although it be generally acknowledged, incline 
me to take the correctness of his political opinions for 
granted, because he is a Christian. For his Christianity 
does not preserve him from entertaining erroneous views 
in the political estimation of the subject in question. 
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Therefore, I say, be Christians in all you say and do, 
but leave out Christianity in the politico-judicial inves- 
tigation and determination of political questions concerning 
right! You create in so doing a prejudice both against 
Christianity and political acumen. 

It is true, Christianity affords in political questions a 
certain. amount of information, of which those who stand 
aloof from it, do not reap the advantage. This information 
is derived from the moral diagnosis of the condition of 
nations, from the knowledge of the spiritual distempers 
which have prevailed during this or that period and from 
the ethical estimation of the cause which political insti- 
tutions are to serve, or from which desires and aims of 
a political nature are to emanate. But even where this 
information is possessed we must be careful, that we do 
not allow an opinion in itself correct to exert an uncon- 
ditional and unlimited influence upon us, in our estima- 
tion of political questions. That which is right in itself 
does not become wrong because aimed at through the 
employment of unjustifiable means or improper motives. 
In proof of this take the following. The prevailing spirit, 
which produced the first French revolution, will and must 
be~condemned. But this does not exclude the recognition 
of those excessive disorders and abuses whose removal 
could be justly demanded, whilst in the attempts put forth 
to maintain the right, men permitted themselves to be 
beguiled into the commission of the most flagrant wrongs. 
Or, whilst the requirements of the German reformation 
must be regarded in principle as perfectly justifiable, we 
as little as Luther can avoid discerning the fact, that a 
large part of the municipal authorities, “the cavaliers and 
the mass of the people,’’ who set themselves up as patrons 
of the reformation, were misled by false political views. 
But, vice versa, it does not follow that we can from these 
premises form a correct estimate of the reformation. The 
state of the case must first of all be examined by itself ; 
and the question, what relation a cause, just in itself, sus- 
tains to the prevailing sentiment, be determined afterwards. 
That it may happen, as far as the real merits of the 
question are concerned, that we accord perfectly with 
those, who labor for its solution in an objectionable manner, 
or that we entertain no doubt whatever in reference to 
the essentially correct solution of a question, whilst it may 
be a matter of doubt, whether, in consideration of public 
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sentiment and the popular mind, it will prove a benefit, 
that in the estimation of political questions, in giving them 
currency and in bringing them to an issue, we should not 
only have regard to the abstract consistency of right, 
but, in view of the concrete conditions of the relations 
and dispositions, also to the consideration of practicability. 
But it cannot be allowed, that whatever is right in itself 
should be denounced as wrong in the same degree, in 
which it is perverted and improperly promoted by the 
self-willed. And just as little is it to be justified, when 
the nature of this or that political postulate, instead of 
being examined on its own merits, is designated by the 
aim of the party maintaining it, indicating as conservative 
or revolutionary, democratic or constitutional, whatever is 
advocated by those, whose political aim is perhaps aptly 
characterized by: this appellation. For where questions 
affecting political life do really spring up, there they em- 
anate from the objective nature of established relations, 
and whilst parties may and do differ in reference to the 
choice of the means and interests which induce them to 
take part in these questions, a correct knowledge of their 
merits can only be arrived at, by keeping out of view 
the manner in which-parties lay hold of them, and by 
following up instead the real causes which gave rise to 
these questions. This impartiality in our investigation can, 
however, least be attained where, from the correct know- 
ledge which we derive from Christianity of the human 
passions, we draw the inference, that the given questions 
are themselves the result of passionate excitement. His- 
torical processes are nowhere merely the product of human 
passions. The knowledge of this fact should least of all 
be wanting in the Christian. An analysis of the dom- 
inant political excitements, during a given period, will show, 
that they were aroused either by some real calamity, 
for the removal of which perverted means were employed, 
or by some positive good, the securement and preservation 
of which was sought in passionate haste. For the impulse 
of passion ever lies beyond itself; and only by acknow- 
ledging and recognizing, and not by denying the real 
evil or good by which the passions are aroused, can they 
be met and the ways and means at the same time be 
found, either to remove or obtain without the excitement 
of passion, that about whose real nature we remain in 
the dark just so long, as the impulse of passion is regarded 
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simply as the imaginary product, and both are not care- 
fully distinguished from one another. I can, as a Chris- 
tian, form a perfectly correct judgment in regard to the 
morally perverted political excitements as they prevail 
during this or that period, and yet be mistaken in my 
estimation of the objective evil which produced these ex- 
citements. From this I am neither saved by the solemn 
earnestness with which I condemn what is morally ob- 
jectionable, nor by the immoral laxity, with which I declare 
it as indifferent. The effectual remedy is rather to be 
found beyond the sphere of moral judgment, namely, 
in the accurate knowledge of, and inquiry into, the ob- 
jective nature of things and circumstances, upon whose 
relation to each other the political prosperity of nations 
depends, during this or that period, and within the limits 
which mark their political existence. This can, however, 
not be settled from a general christian point of view, 
but by the most accurate acquaintance with political af- 
fairs and all that pertains thereto. If we are desirous of 
avoiding political “bunkum,” we should also avoid the 
use of christian phraseology in political discussions. The 
use of phrases is adopted, where the knowledge of a sub- 
ject is superficial and not thorough. But the material 
relations out of which political questions proceed have their 
sources in the world, and not in Christianity. Hence the 
danger of the use of phrases, where plain Christianity is 
made to engage in politics. 

Godliness is profitable unto all things. Among other 
things also in this, that it enables us to find the proper 
limit, within which godliness alone does not fit us for 
the understanding of the real objects, whose existence lies 
beyond the relation of our piety in the sight of God. He 
who is engaged in agriculture knows, that he is indebted 
finally for his increase to the sunlight of heaven. But if 
* he were only to look at the sun, and not to examine and till 
the soil, his conduct would meet with a poor reward, and 
he would be more apt to get blind than reap a rich har- 
vest. So also those who imagine one glance at the heaven- 
ly light of revelation to be sufficient to find one’s way 
amid the labyrinth of temporal human affairs, and to 
gain a perfect knowledge of and a complete mastery 
over them, without the employment of temporal human 
means and the exertion necessary for this work. 
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Christianity suffices in acquiring a knowledge of self 
and of men generally, but not in understanding events, 
as they form themselves in the lives of nations through 
the Providence of God and the actions of men. Chris- 
tianity has been given us to teach us how to engage 
in our investigations and labors with a wise reference to 
God, and is not intended to supply the place of these 
investigations and labors. From it we are to learn whence 
all the blessings, attending our cares and labors, proceed, 
but not what particular form of labor and care results 
from the nature- of the temporal objects of our pursuit, 
and what serves for the attainment of our temporal aims. 
Christian self-knowledge is to humble us in view of our 
own wisdom, and the contemplation of the consumate 
wisdom of that God, who holds the control of the universe 
in his hand, is to encourage and comfort us amid the 
consciousness of our own foolishness and that of others. 
For that spirit of inflation, that arrogant pretension to 
infallibility, unlimited knowledge and power, to which cun- 
ning politicians are so apt to lay claim, there is no better 
and more effectual remedy than simple Christianity. But 
to gain a clear insight into temporal human affairs re- 
quires as much practice, as is required by the enlightened 
Christian to gain an insight into Divine things. As little 
as worldly wisdom need be acquired and possessed in 
order to enable us to acquire with childlike simplicity a 
knowledge of Divine things, just so little is this required 
to make wise in worldly things, and apt in the accom- 
plishment of worldly ends. That which is designed to 
sanctify all worldly wisdom and understanding, is not 
on that account designed to impart worldly wisdom and 
understanding. Christianity does neither produce _politi- 
cal experience and knowledge, nor does politics produce 
christian virtue and wisdom. The things, which are to 
serve temporal and eternal ends, spring from entirely dif- 
ferent roots. And that, which by virtue of its opposite 
nature possesses the power of exerting a salutary influence, 
should not be deprived of this power by the attempt to raise 
it from the same root with the other. Upon this those should 
seriously reflect who would make Christianity also the moth- 
er of political wisdom. 

Therefore, if there is any one who in this department 
knows the right, let him give the credit to the true source 
and not say, that he owes this knowledge to his Christianity, 
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so that in the event it should after all be found not to be 
the right, the dishonor may not fall back upon Christianity. 
His Christianity fits him to desire whatever is right in 
the right way, but not to the right understanding of 
what in questions of civil right and civil prosperity is 
the right. And if he as a Christian, as is proper, gives 
for his political knowledge God, and not himself, the glory, 
let him remember, that God does not distribute his gifts 
for the different ends of this temporal life in one and 
the same way. For it is one thing to possess those 
natural gifts with which God endows some, and which 
produce those ‘‘master minds” who have particular aptitude 
in the administering of civil affairs, and another to be 
endowed with the Holy Spirit, as it fits and prepares for 
the kingdom of Christ and the attainment of eternal life. 
I thank Christianity for it, if I, in every conceivable 
temporal calling, be it as king or farmer, as tradesman or 
politician, remain an honest man, and keep my soul 
guarded against the temptations with which every tempor- 
el calling is surrounded. But as far as any one is from 
saying, that his Christianity has-made him an expert 
farmer, tailor, shoemaker, &c., &ec., just so far are we from 
attaining from Christianity itself, to a thorough political 
discernment and expertness. 

All these appear to be such simple truths, that one 
feels almost ashamed to utter them as if they were anything 
remarkable. But in practical life it often happens, that 
those more especially who are otherwise sincere Christians 
act as if they had forgotten them. Those, therefore, who 
now and then preach a catechetical sermon on Christianity 
and politics will not be uselessly employed. The present 
generation seems to me especially in need of such a re- 
minder, without pointing out with my finger the examples 
and proofs, to which I more especially allude. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, Major-Gen- 
eral, U. 8S. A., and Governor of the State of Mississippi. 
By J. F. H. Claiborne. In two Volumes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


THESE volumes we have read with deep interest and prof- 
it, although, as we passed along, we found much to cundemn 
in sentiments, frequently uttered. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that the son of a Lutheran clergyman, born and edu- 
cated in the North, so conscientious and correct a man, 
should, on going to the South, have embraced with apparent 
sincerity and earnest cordiality the most ultra Southern 
views on all subjects of policy and interest, at a time too 
when his adopted State entertainéd more liberal views, and 
political aspirations might have prompted him to profess a 
different creed. Many of these opinions were formed when 
he was yet a boy, and always maintained with great tenaci- 
ty in opposition too to those of his venerable father, who was 
a warm Federalist, an earnest advocate for strong govern- 
ment, and a most ardent admirer of Alexander Hamilton. 
In the discussion of political questions the argument usually 
terminated by the old Doctor, exclaiming, ‘“Pshaw! John 
you are a born Democrat.” Very early in life he became 
deeply imbued and, we may say, fascinated with the senti- 
ments of the Calhoun school ; perhaps he more fully and in- 
telligently represented the principles of that distinguished, 
but infatuated, statesman than any other Southern man. In 
these views he was far in advance of his State. Even as 
late as 1851, a State Convention, in opposition to his senti- 
ments, declared “‘that the asserted right of secession from 
the Union on the part of a State or States is utterly un- 
sanctioned by the Federal Constitution, which was framed to 
establish, and not to destroy the Union;” also “that the 
people of the State of Mississippi will abide by the Union, 
as it is and by the Constitution of the United States without 
amendment ; that they hold the Union secondary in import- 
ance, only to the rights and principles it was designed to 
perpetuate ; that past associations, present fruition and fu- 
ture prospects will bind them to it so long as it continues to 
be the safeguard of those rights and principles.” General 
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Quitman’s position, at this time and long before, foreshadow- 
ed the line of conduct, subsequently adopted by Mississippi 
and other Southern States. e, no doubt, had much to do 
in the moulding of public sentiment which culminated in the 
organization of the so-called Southern Confederacy. If he 
were now living, he would be a powerful champion in the in- 
terest of Secession and most probably the President of the 
Confederacy, if not Commander-in-Chief of the Southern 
army. He possessed striking characteristics, which would 
have admirably fitted him for either position, whilst his many 
sterling qualities would have rendered him a general favorite 
with the people. 

General Quitman was born in 1798, at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
His father was the Rev. Dr. Quitman, a man of great learn- 
ing, who occupied so prominent a position in the New York 
Ministerium, and for many years presided over its delibera- 
tions. The son was designed for the Lutheran ministry, and 
pursued his studies with that end in view. For a season he 
was placed under the instruction of his uncle, Rev. Dr. 
Wackerhagen, who at the time was Pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Schoharie. During the two or three years he so- 
journed under his roof, the Doctor writes that “his conduct 
was mild, gentle and courteous, obtaining for him the love of 
all. He applied himself diligently to the classics and paid 
laudable attention to the religious and moral instruction con- 
nected with his daily studies. He was then in his twelfth 
or thirteenth year, and I do not remember a single instance 
of improper conduct or disobedience.” He subsequently 
continued his studies under the immediate direction of his 
father, and thence was transferred to Hartwick Seminary, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Hazelius, at the time, had charge. The 
Professor became very much attached to his young pupil’ 
and, so long as he lived, maintained with him a regular and 
pleasant correspondence. Quitman took high rank as a 
student, and on the completion of his course was appointed 
a Tutor in the Classical Department of the Seminary. This 
was in 1816. Rev. Dr. Pohlman was cotemporary with him 
and his intimate companion. In a letter, recalling the rem- 
iniscences of the past, he says, “I never met with a nobler 
character. He was the soul of honor, truthfulness and in- 
tegrity ; and though sustaining towards many of the stu- 
dents the relation of Tutor, always an invidious one, especi- 
ally when the Tutor is the junior of many of his pupils, he 
never failed to acquire their confidence and love. In 1818 
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he received and accepted the appointment of a Professorship 
in Mount Airy College, Germantown, Pa., at the time a 
very prosperous and popular Institution. His correspond- 
ence with his father, during this period, gives evidence of 
great excellencies of character, and indicates his success in 
acquiring habits of self-reliance and of independent and resol- 
ute effort. His mind now becomes very much exercised in 
reference to his future profession. He well knew his father’s 
wishes on the subject, yet his inclinations were in another 
direction. To assume the functions of the sacred office, as 
he would, any secular business he felt persuaded would be 
degrading to himself as well as the office. He, therefore, 
abandons the study of Divinity for that of the Law. Al- 
though the father was disappointed, he cheerfully acquiesces 
in the result, and in reply to the son, announcing his decis- 
sion, he writes, ‘You have arrived to years of discretion, and 
ought to know what is for your own good in the choice of 
your profession. I shall never compel my children to enter 
upon any occupation against their own inclination. I am no 
friend to the profession, which you prefer. You have, how- 
ever my consent and blessing upon the step you meditate, un- 
der the full assurance that you will never deviate from the 
principles of rectitude and honor.” 

We next find our young hero, in 1820, at Chilicothe, dili- 
gently engaged in the prosecution of his professional studies. 
The year following he was admitted to the practice of the 
Law. Soon after he “pulled up stakes, and “pitched his 
tent” in the South, for which he had long had a strong pre- 
dilection. He settles at Natchez, and, although without 
means or friends, entertains, no doubt, of his success. In 
a letter to his father, he says: “I write, dear father, because 
I know your solicitude for me. From the cares that I have 
had, I can estimate the feelings of a parent, who has the 
happiness of his children at heart, and to whom Providence 
has denied the means of setting them up in the world. You 
have given your example, your instruction and your bless- 
ing, worth far more than money ; and with these I can fight 
my battle of life, and have no fears of the result. * * [ 
shall be upright and honorable, whether I die, rich or poor. 
* * Continue to give me your blessing, dear father, and 
your son Jack will never disgrace you.” He frequently 
wrote to his father, and the tenderness and affection which 
the correspondence exhibits is truly refreshing. He cher- 
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ished until the last hour of his life the most pleasing recol- 
Jections of his father’s instructions and counsels, and always 
referred to him with the most affectionate interest. Ina 
communication we had from him only a few weeks before his 
death, whilst we were engaged in preparing a brief sketch of 
the life and services of his deceased parent,* he wrote in most 
touching strains, and seemed very grateful for the effort to 
rescue from oblivion the memory of one, whom he so much 
loved and revered. 

Ile now gives himself assiduously to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and seems to be incessantly employed. He soon ac- 
quires a high reputation for skill and success in business. 
The following letter, addressed to him about this time by his 
step-brother, Rev. Dr. Mayer, of Philadelphia, will be read 
with interest by many of our readers. It is written in the 
Doctor’s playful, characteristic style : 

“T have often heard Natchez described as seated on a high bluff, and, 
of course, likely to be as healihy as any other spot within 1000 miles of 
New Orleans. Suill, 1 would advise you to make a frequent use of Lee’s 
anti-bilious pills, two or three a day, as a preventive against the fall dis- 
eases of that climate. How shall I send youa dozen boxes? A pret- 
ty thick net is, | suppose, an indispensable defense against musquitoes. 
How do they differ from gallinippers? How do Yankees thrive with you? 
[ have been told that girls of decent appearance and good education are 
sure to be snatched upas wives,in three months after their first exhibition 
among you. Is this really so? If it be, I should wish to disseminate 
the information on your warrant among some friends of mine. Rumor 
has it, that ministers rarely fail to marry rich wives in that country, that 
they fail off gradually in their devotions, and Leeome the most rigorous 
task-masters and cotton-makers., This, surely, must be scandal. 

“Are you permanently fixed, or will you roll on? Is your ambitious 
eye fixed upon the mines of Mexico, or do you expect to go to the mouth 
of the Columbia? How does the capital of Mississippi please you as a 
resting-place ?. A resiing-place only, I fear it will be, unle-s one of its 
fair sirens enchant you. Another foe, not a fair one, is to be guarded 
against. I suppose every body is down with high bilious fevers from 
July to December. Stick to your pills, and cheat the adversary. Some 
of your fellow-adventurers at Mount Airy have at length found places, 
and others are tossing about. Haslam has the Lutheran Academy at 
Charleston. Goodman has gone to take charge of the churches near 
Troy. Backus has sailed for Pernambuco. Promotion is rapid, I hear, 
in your new country. When you shall have risen to the office of judge 
or member of Congress, let me know, that I may write you with becom- 
ing dignity. There is a colony of Germans near Natchez somewhere. 
Look after them, make them your clients, and keep them in the true 
Church.” 


General Quitman was a man of generous emotions and 
kind heart, pure in character, fearless and brave. He never 


* Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. X, p. 183. 
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evaded a duty ; stooped to no artifice; he was incapable of 
a mean action. He was an earnest and able supporter of 
any views he adopted. He soon gathered around him a large 
circle of devoted friends. He became a public man, and 
identified himself with various leading interests, designed to 
promote the mental and moral improvement of those around 
him. He was interested in education, and served as a ‘T'rus- 
tee of the Academy, and of the State University; he was 
also President of an Anti-Gambling Society, of an Anti- 
Duelling Society, and numerous other Associations, established 
to ameliorate the condition of his fellowmen. He contribu- 
ted liberally to the education of some of his relatives. The 
following letter, written in 1825, to his nephew, then a stu- 
dent in Hartwick Seminary, gives an insight into his charac- 
ter, and an illustration of the principles by which he was him- 
self influenced : 
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but it is a good plan for a student to select some model from the 
great men of the past, or from those that figure in cotemporary 
history, and resolve to be equal to him. Epaminondas used to engross 
my affections, but of all the great republicans that history has handed 
down to us, I now most admire Cato; he was willing to sacrifice not 
only his person but his reputation and character in the cause of 
liberty.” 

General Quitman married now into one of the oldest 
and wealthiest families of Mississippi and by this relation 
came into the possession of a large estate. He also 
early entered political life and was elected to various 
offices of honor and trust, first as member of the Legis- 
lature, then as Chancellor of the State, delegate to the 
Convention to frame a new Constitution, Governor and 
Representative in Congress. He was never a rigid poli- 
tician. He could not be said to have a very close affinity 
to either of the leading political parties. He was often 
in disrepute with both. More devoted to principles than 
party he would sustain no measures, no matter from what 
source they emanated, if they conflicted with his convic- 
tions of right. Yet he possessed a strong hold on public 
confidence, and was often supported by those who differed 
from him in their political views. In the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention that assembled in Baltimore in 1848 
he was named for the Vice-Presidency and, it is said, 
had more personal strength and popularity in that body 
than any other man placed in nomination; at the Con- 
vention which met in Cincinnati in 1856, he received 
for the office the highest number of votes on the first 
ballot; but in both instances he was defeated by one 
of those combinations, that seem unavoidable when there 
are so many conflicting claims to reconcile and a platform 
must be constructed for the concentration of discordant 
opinions. 

At a very early period in life he gave his adhesion 
to the doctrines of State-rights or independent sovereignty, 
and clung to them with a constancy which no opposition 
could shake, and with a fearlessness which no power 
could intimidate. He regarded “the government of the 
United States as the creature of the States,” “the federal 
Constitution as a compact between independent political 
communities, acting in their character as sovereigns,” and 
frequently asserted that ‘over all political powers, not 
delegated, the States retained an absolute and exclusive 
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control with all the rights and powers necessary to main- 
tain and preserve their sovereignty.” In a letter, written 
in 1852 he thus defines his position on the subject : 


“By sovereignty I understand that political power which can ulti- 
mately control all other powers. This power in our system resides 
alone in the respective States, and not elsewhere. As sovereigns, 
the States have merely delegated. to their State governments and 
to their common government certain specified powers to be exercised 
for their benefit. These may be resumed by each sovereign at pleasure. 
There exists, however, a moral obligation on the part of each not 
to resume the powers delegated in the federal compact, unless the 
compact be violated by the other parties, or used to oppress the 
people. As this right of secession exists in the States, it would 
be as absurd on the part of the Federal Government to claim the 
right of using force to bring back a seceding State, as to attempt 
by force to bring a neighboring State, Mexico, for instance, into 
the Union.” 

Here was his fatal mistake. Although the expression 
of these views at first brought down upon him the oppo- 
sition of prominent men in his State, yet he lived to see 
the same doctrines accepted with singular unanimity by 
his own State and by nearly the whole South. These 
false views on State sovereignty so prevalent of Jate years 
in the South have been, in 2 great measure, the cause of 
our national troubles. Their adoption have implicated 
many good, but misguided and deluded men, in the crime 
of murderous treason and secured their co-operation in 
the present causeless and wicked rebellion. 

Gen. Quitman was an early advocate of Secession. He 
thought the Southern States could not remain in the 
Union and preserve their sovereign rights and their do- 
mestic institution. As early as 1850 in a communication 
to General Seabrook, of South Carolina he says he had 
“no hope of an effectual remedy for existing and prospective 
evils, but in sepsration from the Northern States,’ and 
he suggested “the call of a regular Convention to take 
into consideration federal relations, with full powers to 
change or annul the federal compact, and establish new 
relations with other States.” 

Slavery he regarded as a moral, social and political good, 
as the natural and normal condition of the negro, ordained 
by Providence, as the only condition of the negro, in which 
he can be civilized and instructed. He ever defended the in- 
stitution and desired its perpetuity. In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, as Governor of Mississippi, he uses the following lan- 
guage : 
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“This institution is entwined in our political system, and can not 
be separated from it without destruction to our social fabric. It was 
recognized in the formation of the Federal Constitution, and to its 
exi-tence among us, as much as to any other single cause, is attribu- 
table the rapid advance of our country in its career of prosperity, great- 
ness and wealth. 

That Supreme Being, whose all-seeing eye looks down upon the 
nations of the earth, has beheld and tolerated its existence among us 
for more than two centuries, and has poured out upon us the choicest 
blessings of his Providence. 

We do not regard it as an evil; on the contrary, we think that our 
prosperity, our happiness, our very political existence, is inseparably 
connected with it. We have a right to it above and under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Wecan not give up that right. We 
will not yield it. We havea right to the quiet enjoyment of our slave 
property. We can not and will no longer permit that right to be dis- 
turied. It is of those essential rights which can not be yielded up 
without dishonor and self-degradation. None who believe that we 
have inherited the free spirit of our fathers:can doubt our determi- 
nation, at all hazards, to maintain these positions so essential to our 
security.” 


In his message to the Legislature in 1850 he thus 
speaks of the progress of the anti-slavery element : 


“This hostility to slavery has now become the all-absorbing, all- 
controlling element of political action and party movement, both in 
Congress and throughout the Northern States. Political parties unite, 
separate, and are modified with reference to it. Political platforms 
are built upon it. It is the main question in the selection of candidates 
for all offices. Itis the active element of religious, benevolent, char- 
itable, and even literary Associations, and the spice which seasons 
private society. The Constitution of the United States, the rights of 
the States, the gravest questions of public policy, all are construed 
and determined with reference to this question of domestic sla- 
very.” ” ad . ” “There is nothing to encourage 
the hope that there will be any respite from aggression. Never has 
hostility to slavery been more distinctly marked or more openly as- 
serted. Shades of difference in opinion may distinguish Northern 
statesmen, but all unite in stern opposition to the extension of slavery, 
and in declarations of their fixed determination to confine it to its 
present limits, and forever to close the public territory against us.” 


In 1858, on the same subject he writes thus : 


“National Democracy will almost cease to exist in the free States. 
Every man who votes with us will be swept off at the next election. 
The Black Republicans, or the Anti-slavery party under some other 
name, will sweep every free State at the next contest for President. 
Parties will become purely sectional, and no remedy left to us of the 
minority but separation. On the other hand, should the Constitution 
be rejected, the South must regard the plighted faith of the Northern 
Democracy vivluted. It will assure us that no more reliance can be 
placed on them to aidin protecting our rights; that National Democra- 
ey is worthless,” 
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We give one more extract from a letter addressed to 
Col. Preston of South Carolina in 1851, showing that 
at this early period a programme was actually prepared, 
and that the last Presidential election was only the pre- 
text of executing that which had long before been con- 
plated : 


“If, therefore, the people of South Carolina have made up their 
minds to withdraw from the Union at all events, whether joined by 
other States or not, my advice would be to do so without waiting for the 
action of any other State, as I believe there would be more probability 
of favorable action on the part of other Southern States after ber seces- 
sion than before. So long as the several agerieved States wait for one 
another, their action will be over-cautious und timid. Great political 
movements, to be successtul, must be bold, and must present y-ractical 
and simple issues. There is, therefore, in my opinion, greater proba- 
bility of the dissatisfied States uniting with a seceding State than of 
their union for the purpose of secession. The secession of a Southern 
State would startle the whole Souti’, and force the other States to meet 
the issue plainly; it would preseat practical issues, and exhibit every 
where a wider-spead discontent than politicians have imagined. In 
less than two years all the States, south of you, would anite their des- 
tiny to yours. Should the federal government attempt to employ force, 
an active and cordial union of the whole South would be instantly ef- 
fected, and a complete Southern Confederacy organized. All these 
results are problems which the future alone can solve.” 

General Quitman, also, served with distinctionin the field. 
Ile was one of our gallant Generals in the Mexican War 

PD 

and the first to unfurl the Stars and Stripes of his Country 
from the Halls of the Montezumas. He was appointed by 
General Scott, with high civil and military powers, Gov- 
ernor of the City of Mexico, and with so much moderation 
and success did he conduct his administration, as not only 
to elicit the warm commendation of his own country but 
to secure the respect and love of the conquered people. 
We are glad to find in the work so favorable an opinion, 
expressed in one of Gen. Quitman’s letters, of General 
Scott, whose military operations in Mexico have been so 
severely criticised. Ile accords to him the highest military 
distinction. ‘His Mexican campaign,” he says, “from 
the first gun at Vera Cruz to the fall of the Capital 
was one of the most brilliant on military record.” 

General Quitman favored the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States and warmly sympathized with the mil- 
itary expeditions, undertaken for the invasion of the 
island. He maintained that Cuba was oppressed by the 
mother country, and justified her demand for aid on the 
same principles which prompted France to extend sympathy 
and assistance to the American colonies, during our Revolu- 
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tionary struggle. He thought, that so soon as the first gun 
was fired with the view of throwing off the Spanish yoke, it 
was legitimate for the Government or for private individuals 
to extend relief. The Cubans, through General Lopez, of- 
fered him the leadership of the Revolution and the supreme 
command, provided their arms were victorious. General 
Quitman’s whole course on this question was wrong, and 
must be condemned. Spain was a friendly power, and, at the 
time, sustained peaceful relations with our country. It was 
highly improper for us to interfere in any difficulties, which 
existed between her and her colonies. From the beginning 
our Government, in all such instances, has occupied a neutral 
position, and the wisdom of President Washington, in his fa- 
mous Proclamation on this subject, cannot be questioned. 

But we must hasten to a close, having already oceupied 
more space than we intended. General Quitman died in the 
60th year of his age, July 17th, 1858, soon after his return 
from Washington, that exciting and memorable session of 
Congress. In the volumes before us, very little is said res- 
pecting his religious character. He worshipped with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and held the office of Vestry- 
man. His Rector, on the occasion of his funeral, expresses 
hope in his death. He refers to his early Christian train- 
ing, to his reverence for religion, his generous support of 
the Gospel, his kindness to the poor and sympathy with the 
afflicted, and gives, as an illustration of his pious character 
his dying words. A daughter, when death seemed near, 
approached the bedside of her father and said, “My father, 
look to Jesus; He is your only hope.” ‘‘Yes, yes,” 
replied the dying parent, “I know it; He is my trust!” 
He has gone to render his account. We indulge the hope, 
that throagh the merits of that Saviour, in whom he trusted, 
he is at rest, in the enjoyment of everlasting peace and 
blessedness. If his emancipated spirit can from the realms 
above behold the scenes that are now transpiring, the 
crimes that are perpetrated among us, this carnival of death, 
what must be his thoughts? How different must he now 
regard the work which he encouraged, the part he played 
in bringing about present results? His thoughts, it may 
be, are occupied with other topics, with the wonders of 
redeeming grace, and he is surprised that, when on the 
earth, his attention was so much absorbed with the things 
that perish to the exclusion of those that are enduring, the 
immortal interests of the never-dying soul. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
AN EFFICIENT MINISTRY.* 
By Rev. A. Essicx, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


We have chosen a subject of wide scope, demanding, 
for its discussion, rather a treatise, than a single address. 
It will be necessary to confine our remarks to a few of 
its prominent features. As we are addressing ministers, 
and not candidates, everything will be taken for granted, 
that should precede their induction into office, such as, 
natural talent, a change of heart, aptness to teach, thorough 
training, ete. 

1. The fundamental requisite is a proper appreciation 
of the nature, dignity and importance of the ministerial 
office. Efficiency will be proportioned by the estimate put 
upon the work. The man who underrates his calling will 
never give all his energies to it. We degrade the Christian 
ministry by depressing it to a level with any human in- 
stitution. Men talk about choosing a profession, and some 
express a preference for Theology, as others do for Law 
or Medicine, thereby implying a comparison or competition, 
in their minds, of one with the other. The fundamental 
aim of a profession, is, the means of obtaining a livelihood. 
It incidentally furnishes a field for delightful mental cul- 
ture, and a theatre for exerting the powers of the mind in 
a contest for eminence and fame. It also affords oppor- 
tunities for usefulness to such as are so inclined, and, oc- 
casions for the exercise of benevolence. But the primary 
idea, which usually decides the choice, finds its main- 
spring in the selfishness of human nature. Properly speak- 
ing, the clerical office is not a profession, but a calling. 
Its incumbents are a distinct class, divinely set apart. 
They have not selected their vocations from among others, 
but have yielded, under a sense of duty, to the power 
which has distinguished them as chosen vessels. ‘Ye have 

*An Address delivered to the Alumni of the Theological Sem- 
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not chosen me,” says the Master (John 15: 16), “‘bat 
I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit.” 

The nature of this office, therefore differs, in its essential 
features, from all others. We are ambassadors for Christ. 
The ambassador has no authority to go without being sent 
He never has the privilege of abandoning his mission, until 
recalled. Some there are, with spurious credentials, who 
give up their office at pleasure, and go back where they 
belonged. But the “chosen vessel’? quiets every dissuasive 
suggestion by that overwhelming reply, from which there 
can be no appeal, “ Woe is me if 1 preach not the Gospel.” 
An appreciation of the nature of the office, such as this, 
would give to the Church a pure, and, therefore, a zealous 
and permanent ministry. 

In point of dignity the Christian ministry towers above 
every other calling. No appointment in the gift of the 
people or the president, of kings or parliaments, is worthy 
of being compared with it. ‘This is the highest office in 
the gift of God among men. Such should we feel it to 
be. Then will this sense of appreciation be diffused among 
the people, and our efficiency will be in proportion to the 
estimation in which the office is held. ‘Like priest, like 
people,” is a true adage. Wherever the clergy have es- 
timated, by too low a standard, the dignity of their calling, 
the leaven of their. example has wrought with the masses. 
Wherever they have failed, through lack of attainment 
or propriety of bearing, to elicit due respect, the sacred- 
ness of the office has vanished and its power for good 
likewise. 

The age of Charles II. of England, furnishes sad illus- 
trations of the truth of these remarks. In London and 
other prominent places we find clergymen eminent for 
their learning and piety, and, therefore, holding the po- 
sition to which their calling entitled them; such as Barrow, 
Cudworth, Prideaux, Whitby, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, South 
and Jeremy Taylor. But the rural clergy, according 
to Macauley, ranked no higher than menial servants. 
The country gentleman, who deemed it essential to his 
dignity or his salvation, to have grace said at his table 
by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, made use of his rev- 
erence to save the expense of a groom or a gardener. 
“Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apricots, and 
sometimes he curried the coach horses. He east up the 
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farrier’s bills. He walked ten miles with a message or 
with a parcel.” Often he toiled on the glebe, fed swine 
or loaded dung-carts, to obtain his daily bread. His 
library, under favorable circumstances, contained from 
ten to a dozen of volumes, which we may imagine to have 
been gracefully arranged, among the pots and the pans, 
either in or near the culinary department of the mansion. 

Much of this reproach, which lay upon the clergy, 
was doubtless due to the peculiarity of the times. But 
who so capable of creating and directing public sentiment, 
or so abundantly furnished with the means of doing so, 
as the clergy, provided they be of the right stamp? ‘Let 
no man despise thy youth,” said Paul to Timothy. “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” There is no other medium of access 
to the hearts of the people, worthy to be mentioned in 
connection with the pulpit. If the men, who possess this 
advantage, fail to make themselves respected, they deserve to 
be sneered at and trodden upon. 

In this connection allow me to make a practical sugges- 
tion, which is fully endorsed by the state of the times. 
Ecclesiastical bodies are sometimas eager to hurry can- 
didates inte the ministry, to fill up vacancies and supply 
urgent wants, with a criminal unconcern about the char- 
acter and qualifications of the applicant. Numbers are 
by no means the chief element of strength. Where the 
ranks are already comfortably filled, accessions, unless 
they be very choice, impair efficiency. Each addition to 
the ministry of the Church affects its character as a whole, 
and every unworthy admission depreciates the value of the 
office in the minds of a discerning people. Let us be 
jealous of the dignity of our calling. Its efficiency will 
be promoted, if we aim at elevating, rather than snf- 
fer any depression of the standard of admission to its 
ranks. 

A due sense of the importance of the Christian ministry 
is essential to success. Each man’s efforts will be in 
proportion to his estimate of the results. It is but nat- 
ural that the crew of a ship should labor and hazard more 
in capturing a prize, worth a hundred thousand dollars, 
than they would for one which they knew to be worth only 
ten thousand. As we value life more than gold, and the 
soul infinitely more than the body, so should we esteem 
the work of the ministry infinitely above every other calling. 
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In view of its results this office looms up among the 
other vocations of men like St. Peter's above the churches 
of Rome, or Mt. Blane among the hills around its base. 
The school and the press, to be productive of good at all, 
must be handmaidens to the pulpit. Law finds her best 
advocates, and medicine her best practitioners in the 
Church, fostered and moulded by her. Christianity, made 
effectual through the living ministry, is the heart of all 
institutions and enterprizes among men for good. This 
is the magic stone, which transforms these earthen vessels, 
whatever be their ordinary use, into pure gold—makes 
them vessels of honor, polished and meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use. 

We have great reasons for magnifying our office. How 
enduring are its results! A painter who had spent most 
of his life over a single picture, was reproached for his 
excessive pains. He silenced his upbraider by saying, 
“T paint for eternity.” His work, nevertheless, has faded 
and passed away. And such will be the fate of all the 
productions of art. The palaces of the rich and mon- 
uments of the great, will all be brought down into the 
dust. But that temple, not made with hands, which the 
Christian ministry is rearing upon the foundation of Christ 
and his apostles, is a house of God and will stand eternal in 
the heavens. 

Let us, therefore, be zealous to magnify our office! 
The field of our labor is as wide, as the results are enduring. 
The canvas, on which we trace the images of the divine 
original, is as broad as the heavens. This world is to be 
transformed into a Paradise through the instrumentality 
of preaching. And this result yill be accomplished as 
surely as there is a God, that cannot lie. Here is the 
glorious peculiarity of Christianity. Other religions will 
not suffer to be preached. They have temples, shrines 
and books, but no pulpits, and could not bear to have them. 
Mohammedanism would fall into disgrace, were it put to 
such a test. Her mosques would speedily crumble into 
dust, were her doctrines expounded in them weekly, as 
the Gospel is preached in our churches. Paganism can 
live only in seclusion and mystery. The Emperor Julian 
attempted to revive idolatry by restoring its ruins after 
the model of a Christian church. He ordained his preachers 
and sent them out. But it was an attempt to build upon 
a fuundation of fire. The materials were consumed as fast 
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as they were collected. Preaching idolatry was as de- 
structive to her life, as the torch to the temples of her 
worship. But Christianity has the seal of heaven to au- 
thenticate her doctrines. Her ministers are commissioned 
to “Cry aloud and spare not.” Appreciating the nature, 
dignity and important results of this commission, our 
thoughts will be living thoughts, and our utterances, words 
that will burn upon the heart of humanity. We will 
be prepared to make the very best use of all our en- 
dowments. 

The next thing, necessary to efliciency, will be a happy 
combination of what constitutes a good preacher and a 
good pastor. There is a respectable number of excellent 
preachers, and, perhaps an equal number of good pastors ; 
but the cases in which the two are combined and both 
qualifications possessed in a degree approaching eminence, 
are deplorably rare. ‘The ability to excel in either is 
attended with a strong inclination to cultivate that, and 
rely upon it, to the neglect of the other. Hence the com- 
plaint in one quarter is, that the minister spends all his 
time in the study, and none in the parish; from another 
we hear that he is all the while in the ‘parish and never 
in the study. Or the apology for one is that he is a 
poor pastor, but an excellent preacher; and for another, 
that he is an indifferent preacher, but makes up the de- 
ficiency, as a pastor. A clergyman of either description 
is a distortion from the best type of his species. The 
symmetrical man has a uniform development of all his 
parts. An over-grown head taxes the whole body to 
keep it erect ; and a heart too much enlarged is attended 
with shortness of breath. Fowls, cooped and stuffed, get 
enormous livers, but are sadly disabled in their attempts 
at flight; while birds that are always on the wing have 
empty stomachs and bare skeletons. 

A minister’s chief work is doubtless to preach the gospel. 
Efficiency here will depend upon the subject-matter of his 
sermons, and also upon the manner of their delivery. 
There are several classes of preachers, more or less char- 
acteristic of the several systems of Theology which they 
represent. We notice first that style of preaching which 
is sometimes called the priestly. The system, which this 
sty!e represents, is punctilious about forms, elevates uni- 
formity in ceremonials to the rank of a fundamental, and 
is slow to recognize any orthodoxy, which docs not express 
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itself according to certain peculiar forms. ‘The adherents 
of the system, however, do not all hold or practice its 
peculiar tenets with the same rigor. In practice, there- 
fore, it can scarcely be called a distinct style of preaching, 
but rather a peculiar mode of worship. Some preachers 
of this class, magnifying the prescribed service to an undue 
importance, make the sermon of little consequence; others, 
adapting their language to the sacred vestments that adorn 
their saintly persons, prophesy soft things to their hearers ; 
others again, rising above every peculiarity of form and 
vesture, deliver themselves in a style of impassioned elo- 
quence, which is direct and, pungent. Usually you will 
find in the congregations, served by these preachers, an 
orderly, devout and patient people. Such is the class suited 
by this style of ministry. It has, therefore, its place among 
the diversities of gifts. 

The second class we style sentimental preachers. Their 
Theology is touchingly set forth in poetic forms. Their 
Bible is chiefly admired as a treasury of beautiful thoughts, 
finely expressed. Here they find touches of the delicate 
in taste and of the sublime in description—pencillings of 
the softer hues of nature and dashes of its rougher fea- 
tures—outbursts of sublimity, heralding the Almighty in 
a storm, and gentler scenes, animated only by his still 
small voice. This precious book speaks to them, and 
through them, of mountains and hills and valleys, of seas 
and lakes, rivers and brooks, fountains and rills—of the 
noise of water-spouts and the hum of gentle showers—of the 
dew of Hermon and floods of Carmel—of vines and fig-trees, 
cedars and palms, grapes of Eschol and dates of Hebron, 
lillies in the field and grass in the meadows—of the cattle 
upon a thousand hills and of the beasts that roam the 
forest, of shepherds and hunters and tillers of the ground, 
of ships of the ocean, and caravans of the desert. It speaks 
of love also, filial, parental, sentimental and conjugal, and 
even contains a complete love-song. It abounds in word- 
painting, in poetry and prose and has apples of gold set 
in pictures of silver. But these are only the enamelling 
of the walks that surround Eden—the flowers only that 
fringe the borders of the fruit-orchards and the wheat- 
fields. They are silly guides that never lead their peo- 
ple into the midst of the garden—despicable preachers 
that gather only the flowers for the entertainment of their 
hearers ! 
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Dr. South has administered a merited rebuke to these 
sentimental preachers, in a severe criticism, as is supposed, 
upon the florid style of Jeremy Taylor.* Speaking of 
simplicity in preaching the Gospel, he says, “‘/ speak the 
words of truth and soberness,’ said Paul, ‘and I preach 
the gospel, not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ 
This was the way of the apostle’s discharging of things 
sacred. Nothing here of the fringes of the North star ; 
nothing of nature's becoming unnatural; nothing of the 
down of angel's wings or the beautiful locks of cherubim ; 
no starched similitudes, introduced with a Thus have I seen 
a cloud rolling in tts airy mansion, and the like. No 
these were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. 
The apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower 
steps, and to tell the world in plain terms, that he who 
believed should be saved, and that he who believed not 
should be damned. And this was the dialect which pierced 
the conscience, and made the hearers cry out, Men and 
brethren what shall 1 do? It tickeled not the ear, but 
sunk into the heart; and when men came from such ser- 
mons, they never commended the preacher for his taking 
yoice or gesture; for the fineness of such a simile or the 
quaintness of such a sentence; but they spoke like men 
conquered with the overpowering force and evidence of 
the most concerning truth; much in the words of the two 
disciples going to Emmaus: Did not our hearts burn within 
us while he opened to us the Scriptures ?” 

The third class we style the emotional preachers. While 
the former aimed too much at gratifying the fancy, these 
are laboring and worrying all the while at stirring the 
feelings. Their sermons are made up chiefly of exhorta- 
tions, calculated to alarm rather than instruct the hearer. 
The good shepherd goes before the flock with corn in his 
hand and a persuasive voice. These prefer to put the 
roaring lion in their rear, to frighten the sheep into 
the fold. Of course many of them are devoured, and a 
large number are scattered into the woods. A few possibly 
may enter, if they can keep their breath long enongh under 
such terrible excitement. The emotional preacher sees 
Zion in no other posture, than that of a mourner, weeping 
in her lodge, amid the garden of cucumbers. He prefers 
Jeremiah above all the prophets, and finds the spirit of the 
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Gospel condensed in that single act of the Master, when he 
stood on the Mount of Olives and wept over Jerusalem, 
forgetting that the very essence of a Gospel is good 
news, instead of bad. His discourses have their places 
for stirring appeals, which usually commence immediately 
after the announcement of the text. During the delivery 
of these he cries aloud and spares not. He has also pas- 
sages marked, where tears are to be shed, and these tears 
are often the most effective, as they are usually the most 
studied, parts of the sermon. Jesus wept ence or twice 
during a ministry of three years, yet not while preaching. 
Washington is said to have wept once during the Revo- 
Jutionary War, but his were terrible tears. ‘Lhe power to 
shed tears is, doubtless, among the diversities of gifts. 
We, therefore, allow them a place even in the pulpit, 
when they are genuine, and not too frequent. 

The emotional preacher is usually a laborious pastor. 
Ile attends his people constantly in their pilgrimage through 
the wilderness. Ile is painfully alive to all their dangers, 
keeps them alarmed all the while with apprehensions of 
fearful enemies in ambush, of lions and tigers, crouching 
to spring upon them from every jungle, and of terrible 
pit-falls that may be stumbled upon at every step. In the 
mean while, prevented by his own fears and his untiring 
efforts to arouse the fears of the people, he forgets to 
gather the manna, sent down from heaven, and fails to 
hear the glad voice of the trumpet calling the congre- 
gation of Israel to their appropriate festivities. 

The next class we style preachers of Moral Reform. 
They take for their model Apollos, in preference to Paul, 
and choose rather to water than to plant in the vineyard. 
They speak boldly in the synagogue, but their harangues 
seldom go beyond the baptism of John, and their hearers 
fail to learn from them, whether there be such a thing as a 
Holy Ghost. Though teachers themselves, they have need 
of some more experienced Aquila and Priscilla, to expound 
unto them the word of God more perfectly. They have fail- 
ed to discover that important truth, without which every 
other is of little importance, that the leaven begins to work 
from within, and that moral reform is the fruit, and not the 
means of regeneration. 

It is not strange, therefore, that texts of Scripture serve 
this class of preachers as mottoes merely, while the newspa- 
pers and police reports furnish the subject-matter of their 
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discourses. According to the humor of the times, they 
are clerical politicians, disguised partizans themselves, 
though at times, loud in denunciation of party strife; they 
are Paul Prys in their social intercourse, and censors upon 
society in general. Thus it is, that while beating all the 
time among the branches for fruit, they never condescend, 
after the example of the Master, to lay the axe to the root 
of the tree. They are good surgeons, but bad physicians, 
eutting skilfully enough in the removal of diseased members, 
but failing or not attempting to cure the disease that is 
inward. These preachers, nevertheless, rebuke, reprove and 
exhort with all long-suffering; and therefore their art, to 
the extent of its province, belongs to the diversities of 
gifts. 

It remains for us yet to describe the highest style af 
a preacher. As to himself personally he is a man of 
good parts, not necessarily brilliant. His mind is well- 
balanced and thoroughly disciplined, and is not liable to 
oscillate from extreme to extreme. [lis best training was 
acquired in the school of experience. His Theoloyy, is 
therefore, a living thing, compacted with his own life and 
speaking to the world in deeds as well as words. As 
for the substance of his discourses, they are eminently, 
if not exclusively, scriptural. His great business is, to 
expound the divine word and apply it. He, therefore, 
goes down to Egypt with the rod of God in his hand. 
By means of this he confounds the magicians and makes 
Pharaoh tremble. Doctrinal discussion, from a Biblical 
standpoint, and practice deduced therefrom, are the means, 
with which he assails the hosts of idolaters. Bowing 
himself between these two pillars, he buries the Philistines 
in the ruins of their own temple. As regards his style, 
it is priestly in a sense, becoming the universal] priesthood; 
it is seldom sentimental, but does not wholly reject or- 
nament ; it is emotional, with a genuine, but not excessive 
pathos and fervor of appeal; it embraces moral reform, 
as an incident or necessary consequence, but not as the 
chief aim of the discourse. 

It is a mistaken prejudice to suppose that discourses, 
which are largely doctrinal, are necessarily dry and un- 
interesting to the people. The people prefer to hear of 
the doctrines, when they are presented in a form adapted 
to their comprehension. The opposition to such discourses, 
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when it does exist, is owing to a failure on the part of 
the preacher, as well as the people, to understand what is 
attempted to be explained. The old Scotch lady’s definition 
of transcendentalism gives the real ground of prejndice. 
‘“Transcendentalism,” said she, “is when the speaker dinna 
ken what he says, and the hearer dinna ken what he hears.” 
Of course such preaching is dry. It is said that Dr. 
Popkins made himself exceedingly popular in his charge 
at Newburyport, by preaching, first a series of discourses 
in support of the doctrines of unconditional election, and 
then another series against it. “He first quoted,” says 
the narrator, “what the learned Calvin and Augustine 
said, and then the inspired Paul, as if he would fasten 
it on the people’s minds with rivets of iron. Then he 
turned around for several Sabbaths and gave the strongest 
objections, quoting what the learned Episcopius said, and 
the learned Whitby, and especially those passages of 
Scripture, which imply the obligation of morality and the 
freedom of man. Then he left them to remember, weigh 
and judge. The consequence was, they were in a blue 
maze. ‘They said it was an awful subject; and this was, 
perhaps, the very impression the preacher designed to 
make.” The popularity of these discourses, however, was 
due, not to the full comprehension which the preacher 
or people had of the doctrine itself, but to the clear and 
forcible presentation of the arguments for and against it. 
It is delightful to contemplate even the mysteries of crea- 
tion, when we can do so in the light of a clear day. 

The sermons of the efficient preacher, are characterized 
by directness of appeal. His doctrines are not abstrac- 
tions, but living truths, directed to living men. His thoughts 
are expressed neither in the style of a religious essay 
nor in that of a Theological treatise. The end of Theology 
is science; the end of preaching is practice. The Cross 
is the motive power in the preacher’s own heart, and the 
subject which he Jabors to make attractive to his hearers. 
The truths of the Bible are fully appreciated only in the 
light of experience. Their practical use is the most con- 
vincing proof of their excellence. “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” Thorough knowledge of the doctrines cf the Cross, 
learned from deep experience is, therefore, the minister's 
best equipment. The most stirring thing, which any man 
can utter, is that which he knows most clearly and feels 
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most deeply. The mere theoretical chemist may make 
a learned display in the use of his professional vocabulary ; 
but he is far from being a true chemist, until his theories 
have been put to the test of experiment. Such a naturalist 
may be said to have taken an outside view of the temple 
of nature; but he has never entered, and knows not 
where to find the door-way. Not a few Theologians have 
learned their Theology in a similar manner. They are 
familiar with the phraseology of the books. They go 
round about Jerusalem, with no evident design or prospect 
of entering either the old or new city of that name. 
As Levites they are guides in your walks about the mag- 
nificent temple of truth, keeping you always in the outer 
court ; but, as true priests, they never conduct you into the 
tabernacle itself, or show you the glory of Him who dwells 
in the holy of holies. They can give a history of its 
structure, its founder, and of the devoted men of all ages, 
whose tears have watered its pavements, and whose blood 
has consecrated its altars; they can describe its mar- 
vellous walls, its golden gate, its broad arches, and its 
heaven-directed spires; but then they leave you defence- 
less on the outside, neither entering themselves, nor showing 
the way to enter. 

The best test of effective preaching, is the impression 
which the hearers carry with them from the service. Some- 
times the audience come from the church as from an 
undisturbed repose, nothing having occurred there to 
interrupt the train of thought or feeling, with which they 
entered. Sometimes the trumpet, to which they have 
listened, has given an uncertain sound, and then they 
leave in a maze of bewilderment. Some are full of praise 
or censure for the preacher, utterly oblivious, however, 
of the substance of the discourse. Longinus illustrates 
this subject forcibly in a criticism upon the impressions 
left by the harangues of Cicero and Demosthenes. ‘The 
people,” said he, “would go from one of Cicero’s orations 
exclaiming, ‘What a beautiful speaker! what a fine voice ? 
what an eloquent man Cicero is!’ They talked of Cicero. 
Bat when they left Demosthenes, they said, ‘Let us fight 
Philip!’ Losing sight of the speaker, they were all ab- 
sorbed in the subject; they thought not of Demosthenes, 
but of their country.” 

Having impressed the people’s minds deeply with the 
power of truth from the pulpit, the efficient minister will 
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follow these impressions with assiduous attention to his 
duties in the parish. His success, after all, will be meas- 
ured by his bearing as a Christian man, and his labors 
as a faithful pastor. Lack of prudence, eccentricity or 
inconsiste of character, will neutralize the effect of 
his a however good that may have been. One 
faulty stone will mar the beauty and impair the strength of 
the most perfect wall. 

‘he minister must be in close sympathy with his people ; 
otherwise his discourses will be, to them, dull abstractions. 
Frequent intercourse will make him acquainted with their 
feelings, views and wants, and interest his heart in their 
welfare. The recluse may be become a profound Theo- 
logian and splendid sermonizer ; but his profound Theology 
and splendid sermons will fail, for want of adaptation to 
the hearers. A church served by such a ministry will 
be powerless, though, in itself considered, the preaching may 
be powerful. The Master made himself one of the people, 
and serupled not to mingle with publicans and sinners 
for their good. His heart beat responsive to the heart 
of humanity, both in its joys and in its sorrows. He was 
touched with the feeling of their infirmity, and hence drew 
them to him, because he was first drawn toward them. 
The servant must follow the example of the Master in this 
respect. No man is thoroughly furnished for every good 
work, who expects to make up lack of attention to one 
part of his duty, by extra devotion to the other. The 
accomplishment of this is an impossibility. The hands 
cannot do the work of the feet, neither can the tongue 
compensate that neglect or indolence, which fails to bring 
into service the eyes and the ears. The ministry must 
neglect no gift that is in them, and no opportunity, out 
of the pulpit as well as in it, to do the work of evan- 
gelists. 

3. A third requisite is, Faith to expect immediate re- 
sults and patience to wait for them. Much preaching, 
as well as most of the hearing, is performed without any 
specific aim or expectation of good. Both preaching and 
hearing are apt to degenerate into a lifeless routine. Some 
one has said that every sermon should contain instruction 
enough to furnish an inquiring soul with all that is necessary 
fur its salvation. Like the shield of Achilles, it should 
present the circle of truth in a small compass. This 
truth, like a mighty weapon, is not to be brandished in 
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the empty air, but aimed at the enmity of the human 
heart. Thus directed, it will surely accomplish its pur- 
pose. How faithless and slow we are to believe this! 
Our Methodist brethren seem to labor far more than we 
do with expectation of immediate results; and the world 
is acquainted with the history of their success. But then 
we must have patience also to wait, when the rain does 
not come down speedily to give success to the work of 
our hands; and here, perhaps, they fail more than we. 
A sovereign God will choose his own time, Our concern 
is chiefly about the faithful performance of duty. The 
responsibility of the results rests with God, and he will 
not disappoint the faithful and patient laborer. ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand: for thou knowest not, 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether both 
shall be alike good.” 

This faith and patience are calculated to give the min- 
istry, at all times, a fresh and hearty relish for their work. 
Nothing depresses energy so much as want of success. 
If we can keep alive our anticipation of good results, 
whether they be immediate or remote, zeal will never 
languish. For this we have abundant means in the as- 
surance that the word of God is destined to accomplish 
his purpose, and in the history of its accomplishment. 
Some of the most laborious preachers have seen small 
success; but, after all, the deferred fruits have been most 
glorious. Noah preached a hundred and twenty years, 
without making a convert; but he saved his own family, 
and saw the Church of Gow, at that time truly a little flock, 
borne triumphantly over the waters that drowned a faithless 
and impenitent world. Isaiah asked despondingly, “Who 
hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed ?” But his prophecies were nevertheless 
fulfilled, and the execution of predicted judgments justified 
the ardent zeal of the earnest prophet. Jesus preached 
three years and made few converts ; but the labors of these 
few have filled the world with the Gospel which he preached. 
In none of these cases do we learn that the deferred fruits 
of their labors abated the zeal of the laborers. They 
had faith to believe that God would crown their mission 
with success, and patience to wait for the result. Jonah, 
with far less faith and almost no patience, saw the Ninevites 
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repent, even contrary to his expectations. The immediate 
effect of his preaching surprised even the preacher, as much 
as the sudden appearance of the gourd that sheltered his 
tent; but the fruits of this revival were scarcely more 
enduring than the miraculous vine; for, while the gourd sud- 
denly withered, Nineveh, returning to idolatry, was totally 
destroyed. In the Church, as in nature, the silent work- 
ers, though slow, are productive of the most enduring results. 
The unseen and inaudible chemistry, concerned in the pro- 
cess of growth, covers the earth with forests, which all the 
tempests and thunderbolts of ages have failed to destroy. 
And who can compute the silent influences of the Gospel 
—the growth, in secret, of Christian life, and the undevel- 
oped fruits of religious awakenings—effected by preaching ! 

4. The Minister should keep a steady eye upon the great 
object of his ministry, and give himself wholly to the work. 
To the educated man there are many tempting fieids of lite- 
rature and science, and, in the stirring scenes of the age, 
much to call his attention from the proper work of his mis- 
sion. We would not bind up the minister of the Gospel in 
a strait jacket, to prevent him from relaxing the severity of 
his carriage in any direction aside from that which is per- 
fectly erect; nor would we place him on stilts to induce the 
impression, ‘that he is head and shoulders above his fellow- 
men. Such postures are unnatural; therefore, uneasy and 
dangerous, while they impair efficiency. The minister is one 
of the people, and may go, cautiously, where other good 
yen go, and as they go. He may regale himself in the de- 
lightful walks of literature, or withdraw occasionally into the 
pleasant retreats of science. He may spend his May-Day 
with his selection of choice poets, in the groves among the 
birds and the flowers, his leisure hour with Blackstone, or 
the orators and statesmen, and, if his taste calls for it, he 
may make his desseft of daily news after each meal. But, 
in all this, he never forgets that he is a minister, or suffers 
himself to be drawn aside from his proper sphere. He fills 
his budget from ail departments of knowledge, as the ox 
crops grass from every nook of the field, or even from the 
borders of the highway ; but then he digests and assimilates 
the whole into muscle, to be used in breaking up the fallow- 
ground, and preparing for the seed of the husbandman. 
Thus are his pastimes and amusements, as well as his more 
serious labors, made to contribute to the great end of his 
calling. The traveller keeps the end of his journey in view, 
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and the main road under his eye, though he turns aside to 
visit many a fake and river, city and village, before reaching 
his destination. Paul was all things to all men; yet, in the 
prosecution of his ministry, there was unity of purpose and 
singleness of aim. Whether working on his tents or reading 
the poets, commenting on the powers of Cesar or instruct- 
ing Timothy how to regulate the churches, thundering 
against the shrines of Diana, or lightning on Mars’ Hill, 
among barbarians, abroad the storm-driven vessel, or exposed 
to wild beasts at Ephesus, in prison or at large—still for him 
to live was Christ. 

No man can become eminent in any calling without single- 
ness of aim, and entire devotion to it. Demosthenes made 
everything tell in the line of his oratory. Napoleon was al- 
ways studying how to be a general, and it is said, that he 
never visited a city or village, without learning its means of 
defense or exposure to attack. A greater than either of 
these said, “My meat and my drink is to do the will of Him 
that sent me ;”’ and his whole time and soul were directed to 
that. 

Let us give ourselves wholly to the work of our ministry. 
Let our natural talents, our acquirements, spiritual gifts, rec- 
reations, conversations, meditations and reading, ali help to 
qualify and dispose us for it. Let us learn when we cannot 
teach, and glean when we cannot reap. Like busy bees, 
and thoughtful of the future, may it be our endeavor to 
gather the honey from every species of flower, and bring it 
all into the hive. ‘Then will we have a treasure out of which 
things new and old—all sweet and luscious and wholesome— 
may be dispensed to the needy. 

To this end, and for our own comfort, let our whole heart 
be in the work. Preaching the Gospel merely from a sense 
of duty, is a noble sacrifice for the sake of principle. But 
it is a needless sacrifice, and, by no means, the most accept- 
able. “If there be first a willing mind, it is acceptable, ac- 
cording to that a man hath.” The walls of Jerusalem went 
up with astonishing rapidity in the days of Nehemiah, be- 
cause the people had a mind to work. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us,” is the sentiment that makes our willing 
feet move in swift obedience. Then will love of filthy lucre, 
applause, or popularity, not warp our minds. Then will we 
enjoy a heaven below, while preparing ourselves and others 
for the heaven above. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 
By Rev. Wittiam Hott, Ancram, N. Y. 


The Great Apostle of the Gentiles was a chosen vessel 
to carry the Gospel to the heathen world. God con- 
ferred this mission upon him, and referring to it he says, 
“I magnify mine office.” The position he held was the 
ministry of the word. He went from city to city and 
from country to country, preaching “Christ and him cru- 
cified,” as the only hope of a lost world. 

St. Paul felt that his office would admit of magnifying ; 
he was convinced that its dignity and importance could 
not be over-estimated. In contemplating this theme let 
us consider the office under the following points of view: 

I. The authority represented by it. A true minister of 
Jesus Christ holds his office by appointment of the King of 
kings. St. Paul says to the Corinthians, “Now then we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us ; we pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to 
God.” The call to the work comes from the Holy Ghost, 
and the laying on of hands is but a human endorsement of 
the great commission already given by Jehovah. 

To be an ambassador of the Russian Empire confers 
more dignity upon the incumbent than if he represented the 
much less important kingdom of Greece at a foreign Court. 
The authority represented adds. very much to the dignity 
of the office. The Governor of a State may be superior 
in every respect, as aman, tothe President of the United 
States, but the latter holds his position from ten times 
the population, and therefore the Presidential office far 
surpasses the other in dignity. An ambassador, who serves 
the Emperor of the French, can point to his master with 
much more pride than he who serves in the same capacity 
the King of Portugal. 

Viewed in this light we assert that the Ministerial office 
surpasses all others in dignity. What is the throne of 
Great Britain, France or Kussia in comparison with the 
throne of God? The former are crumbling seats, held 
by mortals who reign one day, and the next slumber in 
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death. Throw the whole world into one kingdom or 
republic, and let any individual hold the highest office and 
he enjoys it at the call of the people. He can only 
point to them as his authority; he serves them. But 
the minister of Jesus Christ enjoys a more sublime au- 
thority; he is an ambassador of the court of heaven; he 
points to God as his direct employer, before whom all 
the nations of the earth are as grasshoppers. 

Of the transcendent greatness of Jehovah we can form 
but a feeble conception. Before Him all human great- 
ness and dignity is less than vanity. He sits upon the 
throne of universal empire and we can gather only a faint 
idea of His jurisdiction. His presence is illuminated by a 
glory which no mortal could endure. Angels and arch- 
angels are His.swift messengers and wait around His 
throne to do his will. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
serve Him day and night in His temple. His moral and 
intellectual powers are infinite; He wields the sceptre of 
Omnipotence ; His being is without beginning, and endless 
years are [His heritage. 

Though but an earthen vessel himself, yet with a proper 
pride the minister of the Cross can point to his commission, 
written by the divine hand and sealed with the great seal 
of heaven. He can point to the King of kings and His 
more than royal court, of which he is a representative, and 
for whose glory and interest he labors. No other office here 
upon earth is instituted by such an authority and none ap- 
proaches it in dignity. 

Jesus Christ himself was the first preacher under the 
new dispensation, and He instituted the Ministerial Office, 
so that the great work might go on after He had ascended 
to the Father. One great characteristic of His ministry 
was, “Unto the poor the Gospel is preached.” He said 
in the synagogue at Nazareth on the Sabbath day, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor.” On sending out 
His disciples to proclaim the word He said, “He that 
hearth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me, and he that despiseth me despiseth Him that 
sent me. 4 

The Ministerial Office has been dignified by being ap- 
pointed of God, and by being held by Jesus Christ him- 
self, and by a host of men, of whom the world was not 

Vout. XIV, No. 54. 37 
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worthy, and in this respect its glory and dignity is 
increasing. 

II. The importance of the business transacted. No 
great dignity attaches to an embassy sent on compara- 
tively unimportant business. But let the adjustment of 
great difficulties of vast importance to nations or man- 
kind be entrusted to it, and then thousands of eyes are di- 
rected to the ambassadors with fear or hope. 

The Ministerial Office was instituted of God, that a 
world in rebellion to Him might be reclaimed. Of the 
importance of this we may form some idea by remem- 
bering the importance we attach to the suppression of 
the political rebellion to which the energies and resources 
of our country are now directed. We deem the effort 
necessary to save our land and institutions, and hence 
this mighty uprising. To save a world from treason against 
God and His government is a work infinitely higher and 
more important. 

The Apostle says in his epistle to the Romans, “For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. How then shall they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent, as it is written, ‘How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace and bring glad 
tidings of good things.’ ”’ 

The most important work going on in the world is that 
which is to secure its redemption, and restoration to Christ. 
God makes all other objects accessory and subordinate to 
this. The rise and fall of kingdoms and empires, the 
vast political changes made by diplomacy and wars, the 
socal phases, the march of material improvement, the 
triumphs in science and ayt, the many inventions, by 
which mankind gain advantages over the physical world, 
are all subordinate to the great object which overshadows 
all. God has therefore intrusted to the ministry the great- 
est and most important work which is to be performed 
in this rebellious world. The minister of Jesus is to be- 
seech men in .Christ’s stead to become reconciled to God; 
to lay down the weapons of their rebellion and return to 
their rightful allegiance ; he is to go forth, scattering God’s 
seed of tiuth until this thorn-covered and _ thistle-covered 
earth shall yield a harvest of righteousness; he is to take 
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the torch of Gospel light and carry it among the nations, 
until the whole earth shall become luminous with the 
truth. 

Through the instrumentality of the ministry every heathen 
idol must be cast aside and every pagan altar must be 
overturned. Under their labors every knee must yet bow 
in submission to the Lord Jesus. The glad day will sure- 
ly come when the sword shall be beaten into ploughshares 
and the spears into pruning hooks, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. The preaching of the everlasting 
Gospel will in due time preduce this glorious result. Then 
“the wolf also shall dwell with the lamb and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fattling together, and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole 
of the asp and the weaned clfild shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt or destroy in all 
my holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

This is the magnificent work which God has assigned 
to the agency of the Ministerial office. Under their preach- 
ing, aided by the Spirit, the world is to be changed from 
a habitation of cruelty, from a realm of darkness and 
ignorance; from being a suburb of hell, to be a heri- 
tage of light and love and joy and prosperity, and to 
be a loyal province of the Court of Heaven. Before this 
all schemes of ambition, all questions of conquest and 
territory and commerce and finance and invention and 
science and art are comparatively of little consequence. 
The preaching ot the Gospel is to produce the greatest 
revolution the world ever saw; it is to bring about a mag- 
nificent restoration; it aims at the most stupendous results 
and it produces a transformation of the grandest and most 
beneficent character. 

The temporal welfare of men bears no comparison to 
their spiritual and eternal weal. He who labors to pro-- 
mote the comfort and well being of men in this life is 
doing well, but he who labors directly to bring men from 
the service of Satan does better. Eternal interests are 
above temporal interests as the heavens are higher than 
the earth. He who is instrumental in saving one soul 
from the death of sin produces more happiness when 
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we take the endless years of eternity into account, than 
he who proves a benefactor of many generations in a mere 
temporal respect. 

Preaching the Gospel of the everlasting kingdom is 
an arduous, responsible, solemn and glorious work. To 
rescue men from the horrible pit and the miry clay, that 
their feet may rest upon the Rock of Ages, is work which 
the angels might desire to do, as they watch its progress 
with intense interest, and fill heaven with hallelujahs, as 
one sinner after another, under the instrumentality of 
the preached word, turns from the error of his ways. 

Comparatively few in the world are honored with the 
Ministerial Office, and yet the work of these few outweighs 
in importance all the other avocations and business of 
men. A writer in Hall’s Journal of Health says truly, 
“The life of a single, earnest worker in the ministry, 
fit for his place by education, piety and a prudent mind, 
is worth more to the great world at large than the lives 
of a dozen Senators, Governors or Presidents. Jt is 
by the labor of such men that civil governments stand.” 

The Lord said to his prophet Ezekiel, “So thou, O son 
of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel: therefore thou shalt hear the word from my mouth 
and warn them from me.” St. Paul writes to the Cor- 
inthians, speaking of himself and Apollos, “We are la- 
borers together with God.” The Almighty highly favors 
that man whom he calls to be a co-laborer with Himself 
in that more than sublime work of drawing men to a life 
of holiness. The labor of a faithful pastor is imperish- 
able. He works for eternity. The pyramids shall crum- 
ble, the proudest monuments of human ambition and ap- 
plause must fall, the most magnificent achievements of 
human ingenuity must perish, kingdoms and empires shall 
be broken and dissolved, the charm of eloquent lips must 
fail, the grandest cities, like their predecessors, may become 
a place for fishermen, in which to dry their nets; nay, 
we have the unmistakable assurance of Scripture, that 
the world and all that is therein will be burnt up by 
the coming deluge of fire; the possessions of men will 
then ,be of no account, as all earthly glory vanishes like 
vapor before the morning sun; but outriding all this 
storm of desolation the work of the true minister of Jesus 
Christ will endure. Like gold, tried in the fire, it will 
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remain when the hay, straw and stubble of worldly avoca- 
tion shall perish. 

The labor of the sculptor, the painter, the architect, 
the artisan, the agriculturist, though useful temporarily, 
will all be swept away; but the moral handiwork, through 
the instrumentality of the humble minister of the Cross, 
will remain a joy forever, reflecting glory upon the Great 
Author and all the agencies He employed. The min- 
ister works directly for eternity, although his labors tend 
also more than those of any other men to. produce comfort 
and happiness here. But in the future world the impor- 
tance of the service will more clearly be manifest in its 
glorious‘and imperishable results. 

Here we can never realize the surpassing importance 
of the work. Could we conceive of the felicity of a re- 
deemed soul, and the misery of one banished from God, 
we might estimate the value of the efforts made to save 
men. The exceeding importance of the work, which is 
transacted for endless years, confers a matchless dignity 
upon the Ministerial Office. Never were ambassadors en- 
trusted with so momentous business. 

III. The vast field for its exercise. The dignity of 
a mission from a great power depends in a measure upon 
the importance of the nation, to which the ambassador 
is ‘sent. .To be ‘minister of the United States to Great 
Britain or France renders the office’ one of much more 
dignity than it would, to be minister to Holland or 
Denmark. The field, to which the standard bearers of 
the Cross are sent bears no proportion to the authority 
by which they are employed, or the importance of the 
business entrusted to them; yet it embraces the whole 
world, and as no other enterprise covers so large a field, 
the extent of the labor adds to the dignity of the office. 
Earthly ambassadors are sent to only one nation; but 
Christ sends his to all nations. “The field,” says the 
Saviour, “ts the world.” The commission of every Gospel 
minister reads, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.” He is not confined to one people or nation or 
tongue, but anywhere in the large field he may begin 
to scatter the good seed of the word. He has no con- 
tracted sphere of operations. He may penetrate the Arctic 
zones and teach the benumbed dwellers there the sublime 
truths of the Gospel; he may go to the savages of 
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the forest and treat with them in the name of Jesus; he 
may penetrate benighted Africa and tell the Ethiopian 
of a Saviour; the countless myriads of China and India 
are before him and the islands of the sea belong to his 
jurisdiction. Never was ambassador assigned so glorious 
a mission—never was one sent to so vast a field. The 
magnitude of the work adds a dignity to the office. The 
ambassadors of Jesus are to preach and labor until the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom is proclaimed to all tribes and tongues 
and nations under the whole heavens. When this glorious 
result is achieved, 

“Then shall Thy lofty praise resound, 

On Afric’s shores—throngh India’s ground ; 

And islands of the Southern sea, 

Shall stretch their eager arms to thee. 

Then shall the Jew and Gentile meet, 

In pure devotion at thy feet; 

And earth shall yield thee as her due, 

Her freeness and her glory too.” 


IV. The rewards and emoluments of the service. 
The compensation of an earthly ambassador depends upon 
the greatness and wealth of the nation that sends him, 
and the importance of the power, to which he is sent. 
The more the compensation the greater the dignity of 
the office. ; ‘ 

The ministers of Jesus Christ receive a part of their 
compensation here and the remainder in the world to 
come. That received here has always been meagre, be- 
cause the world does not appreciate the importance or 
dignity of the Ministerial Office. Jesus Christ came as 
the Redeemer of the world; never did the world resound 
to the footsteps of one so great; never was so high an 
office held, or so great a mission fulfilled. Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander, Czesar and Napoleon shrink to imperceptible 
dwarfs when placed beside Him, and yet the world did 
not recognize and appreciate His office or His work. Ile 
was despised and rejected of men. Foxes had holes and 
the birds of the air had nests but the Son of Man had 
not where to lay His head. We do not judge Him, His 
office and His work by the world’s erroneous standard. 
The Saviour Himself said, “That which is highly esteem- 
ed among men is abomination in the sight of God.” The 
opposite proposition also holds true, ‘That many things 
which are despised among men are precious and dignified 
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in the sight of God.” The Saviour thus esteemed among 
men is now at the right hand of power and has received 
a name, which is above every name; all things in heaven 
and earth having been made subject unto Him. God has 
exalted Him above principalities and powers, so that Ile 
is Lord of Lords and Judge of Judges. Here He only 
received ignominy and death—there He will forever be sat- 
isfied with the travail of His soul, as through the unending 
years of God a blood-washed multitude, which no man 
can number, sing everlasting pans to His honor, saying, 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power 
and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and glory 
and blessing.” 

He did not anticipate that the world would appreciate the 
ministry which was to follow Him ; therefore He said to His 
disciples, ‘““The servant is not greater than his Lord. If they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you, if they 
have kept my saying, they will keep yours also.” 

The world has never ranked the Ministerial Office above 
all others. It has never regarded it in its true dignity. This 
estimate is comparatively of little account, for the world soon 
passes away and the lust thereof, but the estimate of heaven 
is of infinite importance. The standard of God is the true 
standard. Dives stood much higher here than the beggar at 
his gate, but in the spirit-land Lazarus was highly exalted, 
and the other abased. 

Though receiving little here, yet the rewards and emolu- 
ments of the Ministerial Office are surpassingly great in the 
world to come. ‘The apostles were men of humble attain- 
ments; they had little of this world’s goods, and were scarce- 
ly known among the great of the earth. They held no 
worldly office ; they did not sit in legislative councils; they 
did not move in high circles of society ; they did not wield 
the sceptre of power. The world regarded them as fanati- 
cal men, and for their zeal and enthusiasm they only receiv- 
ed hatred and martyrdom. No monument was erected by 
their cotemporaries to tell their virtues, and carry to suc- 
ceeding generations the record of their fame. 

But let us turn our eyes to the celestial world and see 
their standing and reward above. Our Saviour said to them, 
“And I appoint unto you a kingdom as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me: that ye may eat and drink at my table in 
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my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” 

One of the seven angels showed the exile of Patmos, that 
great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven 
from God, with light like to a stone most precious. He saw 
twelve foundations upon which were inscribed the names of 
the twelve Apostles of the Lamb. From this we learn that 
these twelve ambassadors of Christ have been exalted to the 
very front rank of power and position in the celestial coun- 
try. This is in consideration of their services to Christ in 
the Ministerial Office. Their rewards and emoluments above 
are beyond human conception. Never did king, or emperor, 
or ambassador receive such lavish compensation. 

Upon the foundation of that gorgeous city are not the 
names of Nebuchadnezzar, of Cyrus, of Alexander, of Ci- 
cero, of Demosthenes, of Homer, of Virgil, of Hannibal, of 
Charlemagne, of Napoleon, of Washington, but the names 
of twelve obscure, yet noble men, who preached Christ, and 
laid the foundations of the Christian Church, cementing it 
with their blood. Upon no other office has equal reward 
been conferred. 

If therefore such compensation has been awarded to the 
first incumbents of the sacred office, so that in the world to 
come they outshine kings and conquerers and emperors and 
giants in intellect, with all the great of the earth, may we 
not infer that Christ has a special and rich reward for all 
who serve Him faithfully in the Ministerial Office ? 

The leading of many sons and daughters unto glory is the 
grand work of the Captain of our Salvation, and He will 
highly honor all instrumentalities connected with it. The 
standard bearers in the Lord’s host will not be forgotten in 
the great day of triumph. In comparison with their re- 
wards and emoluments all the wealth and honors of this 
world vanish from sight, and this compensation beyond con- 
ception in its magnitude addsa weight of dignity to the Min- 
isterial Office, and greatly exalts it in the eyes of those, 
who are enabled by the vision of faith to survey both 
worlds. 

In view of all these considerations might not the Apostle 
exclaim, exultingly, “J magnify mine office!” ‘And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE X. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LV. 
Lewis Ercuetperaer, D. D. 


Lewis Eichelberger was the youngest son of Frederick 
and Ann Motter Eichelberger, apd was born in Frederick 
county, Md., August 25th, 1803. His parents were both 
pious, but his mother, dying when he was quite young, 
his religious education devolved upon his father, who care- 
fully endeavored to train his children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. Lewis always seemed to have 
a most tender recollection of his father’s assiduous efforts 
to preserve his youthful years from the dangers and follies, 
to which they were exposed. After he had entered upon 
the duties of active life, on the occasion of a visit to the 
old homestead in reviving the reminiscences of his childhood 
and youth, he refers most touchingly and with the most 
filial affection to the scenes of the past, around which 
clustered so many precious memories. ‘*What a blessing,” 
he adds, “‘it is, and how thankful we ought to be to have 
a devoted, affectionate and, especially, a truly pious father ! 
To his ardent prayers and faithful efforts it may be, that 
I am indebted to that kind Providence of God, which 
has brought me to see my sins and has done so much for 
me, as to associate me with himself in the great work of 
salvation !” 

At an early age we find the subject of our sketch at 
School in Frederick under the care of David F. Schaeffer, 
D. D., whose instructions, classical and theological, many 
of our ministers attended, before the College and Seminary 
at Gettysburg were established. Subsequently he was trans- 
ferred to Georgetown, D. C., and, whilst, residing in the 
family of a married sister, became a member of Rev. Dr. 
Carnahan’s Classical School. The Doctor, who afterwards 
was elected to the Presidency of the College of New Jersey, 
retained, in his old age, a pleasant recollection of his 
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former pupil, and still professed to feel a deep interest 
in his welfare. On the completion of his preparatory 
course of education he entered Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., where he was graduated in the year 1826, during 
the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Neill. The exercise, assigned 
him on Commencement Day, was the English Salutatory. 
Having devoted himself to the Christian ministry, we next 
meet with him at Gettysburg, in the prosecution of his 
studies, in the Theological Seminary, just organized, by 
our General Synod, under the direction ot Professor 
Schmucker. Here he remained two years and was one 
of the first graduates of the Institution. He received 
license to preach the Gospel from the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Maryland and Virginia, convened at Shepherds- 
town, Va., Oct. 21st, 1828. The feelings and purposes, 
with which he entered upon this important work, to which 
he had consecrated his life, may be learned from the 
following extract, taken from his Journal: “OQ Thou, 
dear Saviour, Thou Head of the Church, grant to thy 
servant, who has now dedicated himself to Thee wholly 
and entirely, all the strength and grace necessary to a 
high standard of usefulness and service in thy Church! 
May he not fail to declare the whole counsel of God, to 
be instant in season and out of season, to do the work of 
an evangelist and to make full proof of his ministry, 
so that at death and at the Judgment Day he may take 
his hearers to record, that he is pure from their blood! 
This grant, O Lord, for thine own name’s sake!” 

Whilst yet a student Mr. Eichelberger was invited by 
the Council of the Lutheran Church at Winchester, Va., 
to visit the congregation and to preach for them. The 
result was his unanimous election as Pastor of the charge. 
Immediately after his induction into the sacred office and 
the approval by Synod of the call to Winchester, he 
repaired to the appointed field and commenced his labors. 
Ilis Ministerial Journal, at this period, shows an amount 
of service and a degree of fidelity, most creditable to 
the young Pastor and worthy of all praise. In connection 
with the Church in Winchester he also served three other 
congregations in the country. As these had been vacant 
for some time, prior to his settlement over them, and many 
of the members had become scattered, his labors were 
greatly increased, but through his instrumentality much 
good seems to have been accomplished. He continued 
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Pastor of the congregation in Winchester, nearly five 
years, when in consequence of a misunderstanding in a 
matter, in which he had no agency, but which at the 
time excited an opposition to him on the part of some 
influential members of the congregation he resigned its 
pastoral care in the Spring of 1833, still, however, re- 
taining his connection with the congregations in the coun- 
try. He also at this period opened, in Winchester, a 
Female Seminary, which for several years he successfully 
conducted. He was likewise temporarily connected, as 
Editor, with a weekly political Journal. This step he 
subsequently regretted, and, as soon as he could make the 
arrangement, dissolved his connection with the paper, be- 
cause the discharge of its duties interfered with the work, 
to which he had devoted himself and seemed to many 
inconsistent with the ministerial office and detrimental to 
his influence. He also edited, at this time, the “Zvan- 
gelical Lutheran Preacher,” a periodical published monthly 
and containing sermons and occasional articles, designed 
to illustrate and defend the principles of religion, as held 
and taught by Lutherans. The work was received with 
favor by the Church, and contributions to its pages were 
furnished by our prominent ministers. The publication was 
continued two years, when its interests became associated 
with the Lutheran Observer. 

In 1849, the subject of our narrative was elected Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Lutheran Seminary under the 
care of the Synod of South Carolina, at the time located 
at Lexington, 8S. C. Here he labored nine years with 
the same untiring diligence and conscientious fidelity, 
with which his duties in former positions had been dis- 
charged. In 1853, whilst occupying this field of labor 
he received from the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
the Doctorate of Divinity. In 1858, he resigned his Pro- 
fessorship and resumed his residence at Winchester. His 
return was cordially welcomed by the whole community, 
in whose midst he had formerly lived, upwards of twenty 
years, and upon whose affections he still seemed to have 
a strong hold. He now devotes his time principally to 
literary labors and commences the preparation of a History 
of the Lutheran Church, a work which he had contem- 
plated for some time and for which he had long been 
industriously gathering material. Although in feeble health, 
and frequently interrupted by attacks of illness, and dis- 
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abled by physical weakness, he lived to complete the 
work. He had been for some time aware of his frail 
hold upon life, and not only conversed familiarly with his 
friends, but evinced great freedom: from all fear of death. 
Calm, dispassionate and collected, he seemed prepared to 
sunder all earthly ties ; with unwavering faith he awaited the 
final summons and with deep interest looked forward to 
an imperishable “crown of righteousness,” the promised 
inheritance, to that haven of eternal rest, where he would 
see the face and sing the praises of Him, who loved him 
and washed him from his sins in His own precious blood. 
“It was a privilege,” writes a ministerial brother, “which 
will never be forgotten, to see his heavenly countenance 
and to hear his dying utterances. When he had but 
strength to whisper a few words at a time, he remarked, 
‘Christ is a precious Saviour—He does more than He 
promised for His dying followers. Go, preach to sinners— 
Christ will save them all. Nothing but Christ will do 
in death.’ Death found him with the harness on. His 
end was peace—triumph !”’ With a hope full of immor- 
tality and a heart ever living with gratitude he could cor- 
dially say : 
“No! No! it is not dying, 
To go unto our God; 
This gloomy earth forsaking, 


- Our journey homeward taking, 
Along the starry road.” 


‘ 

His visions have already been realized; he has been in- 
troduced to the pure companionship of angels, to the spirits 
of just men, made perfect ; he now walks the golden streets 
of the New Jerusalem, and rejoices in the light of Heaven, 
in the presence of Him who sitteth upon the throne and liv- 
eth forever. How rich and abounding, the only solace of 
earth’s woes, is the precious faith of the Gospel, which has 
been the guide of the wise and good in all ages of the world, 
which has sustained millions through the trials of life, and 
given them exultation in the hour of death! Though clouds 
and darkness, difficulties and dangers lie along our pathway 
in life, these clouds will be dispersed, and all our trials and 
afflictions conduce to our peace and comfort in the issue. All 
the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, to such as keep 
his covenant and do his commandments. 

Dr. Eichelberger’s death occurred on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 16th, 1859. The funeral services were performed 
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by the Rev. Dr. Walker, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Pastor of the Lutheran Church, Rev. W. M. Baum, was 
at the time absent from Winchester, and a violent snow 
storm prevented the attendance of the Lutheran ministers in 
the vicinity, and their participation in the exercises. 

Dr. Eichelberger was twice married. His first wife was 
Mary Ann Miller. The name of the second, was Penelope 
A. Hay, a daughter of Judge Hay, of Virginia, who, with 
five children, still survives. His oldest son, John M. Eichel- 
berger, a young man of promise, and well educated, preced- 
ed his father into the eternal world. 

Dr. Eichelberger was much beloved by all, among whom 
he had labored, and highly esteemed, wherever he lived. In 
every position in which he was placed, and in all the rela- 
tions of life he enjoyed the confidence and regard of the 
community. His duties were discharged with integrity, ten- 
derness and affection. In his intercourse with others he was 
kind and courteous, imbued with the refinement of a Chris- 
tian gentleman, of a meek and quiet spirit, charitable to the 
infirmities of those around him, ever ready to forgive their 
injuries, and utterly incapable of resentment. He possessed 
great simplicity of character, and none ever doubted his in- 
tegrity. He was a good man, and illustrated in his life the 
doctrines which he professed, the power and excellence of 
true piety. His Christian walk was uniform and exemplary. 
He aimed habitually to live, as seeing Him, who is invisible. 
It was the prevailing desire of his heart to realize the preci- 
ous influences of the Holy Spirit, enlightening his mind, sub- 
duing his sins, and preparing him for the inheritance of the 
saints in light. 

He was regarded as an earnest, Scriptural preacher of the 
Gospel, faithful in his public ministrations, a kind, sympa- 
thetic and affectionate Pastor, an experienced and successful 
teacher, always acting with a conscientious regard to his of- 
ficial obligations. He identified himself with all the great 
interests of the Church, and was prominent in every good 
work. He was frequently elected to offices of honor and 
trust by the Synod, with which he was connected, and was a 
Trustee of Pennylvania College, as well as a Director of the 
Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, Pa. 

In his Theological views he was conservative, sound and 
evangelical. Whilst he was warmly attached to the princi- 

les and doctrines of the Church, under whose influences he 
bad been reared, he was no bigot. lis large heart embraced 
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all Christians, in the common faith and love of Christ, by 
whatever name called. If a man differed from him on eccle- 
siastical polity, points of open doctrine, exposition and ac- 
tion, this difference did not impair his respect, or abate his 
regard for his character, or mar pleasant intercourse. He 
could not withdraw his confidence from a Christian brother, 
because he could not think with him on all subjects. He gave 
the hand of fraternal fellowship to all who loved the Savi- 
our, and whose hopes of salvation rested on the same foun- 
dation with his own. 

Dr. Eichelberger’s publications were confined very much 
to contributions for the periodicals of the Church, and an 
occasional discourse. In 1830, were published two sermons 
on National Blessings and Obligations ; in 1851, a sermon on 
the death of Rev. E. G. Proctor ; in 1852, his Inaugural Ad- 
dress as Professor of Theology ; in 1857, an Address, deliv- 
ered before the Literary Societies of North Carolina Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, N.C. The History of the Lutheran 
Church, the most elaborate of all his works, has not yet 
been given to the public. 


LVI. 


Joun ULRICH. 


A few months ago, the Church was startled by the 
intelligence, that John Ulrich, in the ripeness of his years 
and in the full vigor of his strength, had been called home 
by the Master. Universal and deep was the impression 
of sadness which the bereavement produced. So recently 
had he been among us in the enjoyment of health, dili- 
gently engaged in the performance of his regular duties, 
participating with us in the deliberations of our eccle- 
siastical councils, that the announcement took us all b 
surprise. We had hoped to see him spared and usefully 
employed, yet many years to come. To think of him 
as the sick and dying man, as any other than the active, 
persevering, laborious worker, appeared incredible. But 
as friends hastened to the spot, the gloom that hung over 
the community, the sad countenances and subdued tones 
of parishioners, the sable badges of the bereaved, the 
useless search for the pleasant smile and friendly recog- 
nition, perhaps more than all, the newly made grave, 
which the hand of tender affection had strewn over with 
flowers, confirmed the mournful tidings and foreed upon 
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them the solemn truth, that the godly man, the faithful 
and beloved Pastor, had ceased from his labors, had ful- 
filled his mission on earth and been gathered to his fathers. 
He will be missed in the Church. The ministry will feel 
his loss. He lived for the good of others. He faith- 
fully labored for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. His efforts were not abandoned, even when toil 
and sacrifice were required. 

The subject of our sketch was born July 29th, 1808, 
near Annville, in Lebanon Co., Pa. He was the son of 
Adam and Ann Maria Ulrich. His father was a farmer, 
and is represented as having been a strong-minded man, 
active and energetic, a member of the Lutheran Church, 
correct and exemplary in his life. His mother was a 
faithful and consistent Christian, whose early teachings 
and wholesome lessons John held in grateful and enduring 
remembrance. He always ascribed his first religious im- 
pressions to the influence of parental effort aud the in- 
structions of the Sabbath School. His youth was re- 
markably free from those faults and defects, which arise 
from evil communications, from spending childhood in in- 
dolence and vanity. The foundation of his religious char- 
acter seems to have been laid at a very early period. 
His mind was imbued with a knowledge of the great 
truths of the Gospel, and these truths, by the influence 
of the Holy Ghost, became, in the morning of life, the 
controlling principles of his conduct. At the age of sixteen 
he attended a course of Catechetical instructions and united 
with the Church, then, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Dr. W.G. Ernst. His educational advantages, till this 
period had been very meagre, limited to the mere rudi- 
ments, and to the German language. Yet he was deeply 
interested in his books and, apt in the acquisition of 
knowledge. His father, with the view of extending his 
information and of rendering him familiar with the Eng- 
lish, sent him, in 1826, to the Moravian Institution, at 
Litiz, Pa., of which John Beck, Esq., was at the time, 
Principal. Here he continued only one year, but his 
progress, during the period, was highly commendable. 
On leaving the School the Valedictory of the Class was as- 
signed him at the customary Exhibition. 

Now hopefully pious, having thought that he had given 
his youthful heart to the Lord, his serious attention is 
directed to the Gospel ministry. He cherishes an carnest 
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desire to labor in the vineyard of the Lord for the salva- 
tion of souls. When he communicated his wishes to his 
father, he was neither encouraged nor discouraged in his 
project. The sacredness of the office was presented, its 
solemn duties, and heavy responsibilities, and he was told 
that the question was one, which he for himself must 
decide. After a careful and serious consideration of the 
subject he came to the conclusion that it was his duty, 
whatever sacrifice it might cost, to consecrate himself to 
the service of God in the Christian ministry. Accordingly 
in 1827, with his father’s full and cordial consent, we find 
him at Gettysburg, diligently engaged in the prosecution 
of his studies, and in his preparation for the great work 
before him. He entered the Gymnasium, at the time, 
under the care of Rev. David Jacobs, whose excellent char- 
acter and kind interest in his welfare he always appre- 
ciated and held in grateful regard. Here he remained 
four years, passing through the regular curriculum of 
study. Subsequently when the Institution was clothed 
with corporate powers, he received from the College the 
honorary degree of A. M. In 1831 he became a mem- 
ber of the. Theological Seminary, and completed the 
course in the Spring of 1833, enjoying the confidence 
of his Professors, Drs. Schmucker and Hazelius, and the 
esteem of his fellow students. Having been invited to 
become pastor of the Lutheran Church at Woodstock, Va., 
he was licensed to preach the Gospel, May 20th. 1833, 
after having sustained a satisfactory examination before 
a Conference of the Virginia Synod. Here he remained 
less than two years. Having received a call to Carlisle, he 
seemed to think that it was his duty to accept it. Before 
leaving he was, however, ordained by the Synod of Virginia, 
Rev. Messrs. J. P. Cline and William Scull officiating upon 
the occasion. He entered upon his duties at Carlisle in 
the fall of 1834. The charge then included three other 
congregations, Churchtown, Frankford and Sulphur Springs. 
From the beginning he appeared fully to realize the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. ‘With fear and trem- 
bling,” he writes, “I took charge of these Churches, 
which had been served by faithful and able ministers. I 
was inexperienced and had in every way much to learn.” 
He had, however, reason to be grateful for the success 
which attended his labors. During the eight years of his 
connection with this pastorate he was favored with several 
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religious awakenings, and nearly four hundred individuals 
were added to the Church. His next field of labor was 
Petersburg, Adams Co. Here he continued with fidelity 
and success nearly thirteen years. ‘Thence he was trans- 
ferred, in 1855, to Shippensburg, Pa. During his resi- 
dence in this place he experienced a severe bereavement 
in the death of a most interesting and accomplished daugh- 
ter, just as she was opening into womanhood and, by the 
loveliness of her character, had taken a deep hold upon 
the hearts of all her friends. This afflicting dispensation 
of God’s Providence was sanctified to his spiritual good. It 
proved to him a rich blessing, “a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” It seemed to exert a subduing, 
a mellowing influence upon his whole spirit. But how 
painful it was to give up the joy of his heart, to whom 
his warm affections clung with peculiar tenderness, in 
whose life his own was bound! ‘Is it possible,” he writes 
on his return from the cemetery, where he had just buried 
his fond hopes, “that we have had to leave our much loved 
child behind in the cold, desolate, dark and dreary grave, 
the home appointed for all the living? Oh! it is heart- 
rending to part with one so near, so dear. But hush my 
soul, why art thou thus cast down? ‘There is hope, even 
in death, to the righteous. We trust that, in a few days, 
we shall meet with our dear Mary again, when there shall 
be no more sorrow, sickness, separation, pain or death. 
She has gone to meet her dear little brother. Happy 
children! you know of no sorrow to distress your bosom ! 
A few more years of sadness and of affliction here, and we 
will, by the grace of God, meet you in heaven!” Although 
he cheerfully acquiesced in the Divine will and felt satisfied 
that all the occurrences of this life are under the control 
of infinite wisdom and goodness, yet he never entirely 
recovered from his grief. The wound was deep and 
permanent. His thoughts often recurred to the mourn- 
ful event. Years afterwards he wrote, ‘“‘How I long to 
meet my dear child in my father’s house with her young 
brother and her dear Saviour! A few years more, and 
we will be one again. The Lord help me to be faithful, 
to watch and to pray, ever looking for the coming of the 
Master!’’ The few years did soon come! His wishes have, 
no doubt, been realized, and his hopes fulfilled. He has, 
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in the world of light, already met those precious children, 
whom he so well loved on earth and, in the presence of 
his Saviour, sings with them the wonders of redeeming 
grace. What a happy meeting! “O glorious home! O, 
blest abode!” Perhaps, he now more clearly sees, that 
that which, at the time, seemed to him a heavy affliction 
was a great mercy, a benediction in disguise. His loved 
ones were taken from the evil, the toils and sorrows of this 
ensnaring world. . He was fitted for increased usefulness 
in the ministry and more rapidly matured for heaven. “My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord.” He often leads us by a way of 
which we know not at the time. God is not unmindful 
of his children. However mysterious the appointments of 
His Providence may seem to us, we should feel that they 
are wisely ordered. “What I do thou knowest not now; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” “All things work for good 
to them that love God.” 

In the Spring of 1859, Mr. Ulrich resigned his charge 
at Shippensburg, and removed to Carlisle, having been 
elected Pastor of the Sulphur Springs and Frankford con- 
gregations, the scenes of his early labors. Here he was 
actively engaged, until the close of his earthly career. His 
health had, no doubt, become impaired under the pressure 
of his manifold duties. His incéssant labors and frequent 
exposures to the inclemencies of the weather gradually 
made an impression upon his physical system and under- 
mined his constitution. Although the change was not so 
perceptible to others, his own mind, the last year of his 
life, seemed to dwell much upon the subject of death. He 
was evidently growing in spirituality, and setting his 
affections on things above, that when Christ, who was 
his life, should appear, he might appear with Him in 
glory. Among his papers after his death was found a 
record, written at the commencement of the New Year, 
in which, with perhaps a presentiment of his death, he says, 
“T feel more than ever a desire to be found faithful as a 
parent, a pastor and a Christian. I enter upon the year 
under the influences of a depressed state of mind. Wh 
am I thus cast down, I am not able to say, but I feel more 
than ordinarily solemn.” His Heavenly Father was then 
drawing him nearer to Him and working out his sanctifi- 
cation. 
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During his illness, which continued, several weeks, he 
suffered first from an attack of erysipelas, and subsequently 
from partial paralysis, but his mind was calm and composed. 
He was fully resigned to the will of God. To him there 
was no fear of death. The faith and hope of his earlier 
days, which had supported him in all his trials, brought 
peace and comfort to the closing scenes of life and cheered 
him with the prospect of a blissful immortality. In ex- 
amining the foundation of his hope, whilst he found no 
goodness in himself, no righteousness of his own, by which 
he could claim the Divine favor, he felt that he could con- 
fidently rely upon the all-atoning sacrifice of Christ, that 
God was his reconciled Father. With a consciousness of 
his approaching end, his mind was kept in perfect peace ; 
that Jesus, whom he had so long and earnestly commended 
to others, was near to uphold him and to give him the 
victory. He died May 16th, 1862, in the 54th year of, 
his age. His course on earth was finished, his work done. 
With scarcely any cessation of labor, in the prime of man- 
hood, he passed from the service of the Church below to the 
repose and reward of the kingdom of glory. 

Mr. Ulrich’s death was the occasion of deep sympathy 
and general regret in the community, in which he dwelt. 
His funeral is said to have been the largest ever known in 
Carlisle. All classes and denominations were represented. 
The Judges of the Court, the members of the bar, and per- 
sons for miles around had come together to testify their sor- 
row and their regard for the deceased. The vast multitude 
could not find room in the Church. The obsequies were sur- 
rounded by a more than ordinary profusion of all the external 
symbols of public respect, and nothing was omitted, which 
either good taste or kind feeling could suggest, to add to the 
impressiveness of the occasion. ‘The remains were carried 
to the Church and rested there for a brief season, while the 
Scriptures were read, the prayer offered, the discourse pro- 
nounced, the dirge sung; then they were borne away to 
their last resting place. Dr. Schmucker preached from the 
words, “And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow them; and Rev. 
Messrs. J. Fry, W. Kopp and W. Phillips participated in 
the other services. A large procession of sorrowing friends 
followed the bier to the cemetery, as they pondered upon 
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the uncertainty of time, the frailty of human expectations, 
and rejoiced in the precious doctrine, revealed in the Gos- 
pel, of the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. 

Mr. Ulrich was, in the spring of 1838, united in marriage 
to Susan C. Grove. Three children, with their mother, 
survive to mourn a loss, which can never be repaired. 

The career of a Christian minister is ordinarily so uni- 
form and tranquil, as to be barren of any striking incidents 
or illustrations. ‘To this general rule Mr. Ulrich’s life was 
no exception. There was nothing so extraordinary in his 
experience or so diverse in his history, as to claim special 
attention. Yet the life of every good man is fraught with 
interests, which eternity alone can unfold; in his character 
there is much to instruct and encourage us. Here we 
may find springs of comfort, testimonies to the power of 
religion, incentives to piety and earnest effort, and pledges 

, of immortality. 

Mr. Ulrich was a man of great personal worth. We 
knew him, many years, and always regarded him as an 
honest, upright, consistent Christian, conscientious and 
faithful in the discharge of his duties; sincere, kind, 
obliging, his heart overflowed with the most tender feelings, 
and was true and firm in its attachments. He was active 
in the service of the Church, and cherished a deep interest 
in every thing, which affected its welfare. During his 
ministry of nearly thirty years he had the confidence and 
esteem of his brethren. For several years he presided over 
the Synod, with which he stood connected, and was fre- 
quently chosen to represent the body in the General Synod. 
He was identified with all the great movements of the 
Church, and was one among the first in every good work. 
As a member of the Home Missionary, or Education Com- 
mittee, he was an example of fidelity, and promptness in 
meeting his engagements; he was active and zealous in 
the support of every measure, designed to build up the 
Church. The Institutions at Gettysburg found in him a 
valuable and devoted friend. He was, for many years, an 
active Director of the Theological Seminary and, for a 
season, President of the Board. He served, until the end 
of his life, also, as a Trustee of the College, and was 
—_ regular and faithful in attending to the required 

uties. 

As a preacher he ‘was plain, practical and earnest, more 
anxious to persuade men to be reconciled to God than to 
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secure popular applause. There was no display of learning 
in his discourses, nothing particularly attractive in his matter 
or manner, yet his labors were owned of God and crowned 
with success. He was blessed not only in the conversion of 
sinners, but in his efforts to guide inquirers and to lead the 
people of God to higher attainments in piety. It was, 
however, as a Pastor that he especially succeeded. Few 
men have been more faithful and untiring than he in this 
department of labor.. Social in his disposition, prudent in 
his intercourse, devoted to the work, untiring in his efforts, 
he labored with the most affectionate interest for the people 
of his charge. He traversed large regions of country, 
prayed and preached, “taught publicly and from house 
to house,”’ keeping back nothing that was profitable, but 
declaring to all the necessity of repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. In visiting the 
sick and the afflicted, and in seasons of adversity, he was 
never delinquent. For the youthful part of his charge he 
had a most tender regard, and devoted himself earnestly 
to their spiritual improvement. The cause of Temperance, 
and the elevation of the community in which he lived, had 
his warm sympathy and firm support. 

The soundness of Mr. Ulrich’s doctrinal views was never 
questioned. He held with unflinching tenacity to the car- 
dinal truths of the Christian system; he delighted in 
Biblical expressions and forms, and made them his almost 
constant themes in the pulpit. He had no fondness for 
controversy and greatly lamented the divisions that often 
existed among brethren. Whilst, as a true and loving 
child, he preferred his own Church, he was most charitable 
towards those, who differed from him in his Theological 
views, provided they maintained the essential truth, as 
it is in Jesus Christ, of justification by faith. 

With the exception of an occasional article for the Church 
papers, Mr. Ulrich never published anything, but his Charge, 
as President of the Board of Directors of the Theological 
Seminary, delivered in 1856, on Rev. Dr. Schaeffer’s induc- 
tion into office as Professor ; and two discourses, delivered at 
the opening of the West Pennsylvania Synod, the one in 
1855, on the Signs of the Times, and the other, in 1856, on 
the Peace of the Church. 

We do not mean to intimate that the subject of our no- 
tice was perfect. He too had his infirmities and frailties, 
temptations to overcome, trials to encounter and a de- 
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praved nature to subdue. He often confessed and lamented 
his shert-comings, but no one, who was brought into inti- 

mate relations with him, could doubt his Christian integrity, 

or could, for one moment, suppose that the service of the 

Divine Master was not the supreme joy of his life, His 
lory the governing motive of all his actions. 

What a beautiful illustration of the power of religion in 
the soul do the life and character of our Christian worthies 
furnish! How unsatisfactory is every other source of com- 
fort and enjoyment! Unless Christ is our portion and we 
humbly live for Him, how utterly we fail in answering the 
purposes of our existence and in securing that rest, which we 
so much desire and so earnestly seek. St. Augustine ex- 
pressed a sentiment which finds a response in the experience 
of every true Christian, “Thou, O Lord hast formed us 
for Thyself, and our hearts find no rest, until they rest 
in Thee!’s 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Permanent Documents of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West. Vol. Il. New York. J. F. 
Trow. This excellent Society was organized nearly twenty years ago, 
and has, during its past existence, performed a noble and efficient 
work in sustaining Colleges under Christian influence in our Western 
States. The enterprize has awakened the friendly interest and deep 
sympathies of some of the best men in the land and secured, to a 
surprising extent, the confidence of the Christian public. The Society 
has saved not a few institutions and placed them on a firm and per- 
manent basis, which but for its assistance would have been compelled 
to suspend or entirely close operations. The leading design of its 
efforts has been to extend the Christian faith by the promotion of 
Christian learning, and to provide the country with an educated and 
evangelical ministry. There is, as all feel, who have carefully exam- 
ined the subject, a most intimate connection between the prosperity of 
Christian Colleges and the interests of the Christian Church, and it 
was a proper regard for a pure and enlightened ministry, which 
prompted the founding of the oldest Colleges in the country. Christo 
et Ecclesiew was the motto adopted by the first literary Institution, 
planted on the soil of New England, and in nearly all our Colleges, 
since established, this has been the prominent feature, and just as they 
have been pervaded, by Christian influences and have aided in 
building up the Church, have they fully answered the idea of an 
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American College, and fulfilled their high mission. The importance 
and power of Colleges, as an element in American Society, cannot be 
over estimated. They do exert a controlling influence, and any facts, 
bearing upon the subject, must be interesting to the patriot, as weil as 
the Christian. 

The documents before us possess more than a transient value. They 
present an amount of matter on the true nature and aims of Collegiate 
education, which is of permanent interest and value. The Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Baldwin, who has made the subject, in all its bearings, the 
study of his life, and under whose wise and efficient administration the 
Society has flourished, furnishes in his consecutive Reports the most im- 
portant information on the great work of Christian education, whilst the 
various discourses and addresses, included in the documents, contain 
the most useful discussions, the best thoughts of some of our most gilt- 
ed men, on a subject, vital to the highest interests of the American peo- 
ple.- In the volume before us there are contributions from Drs. Bacon, 
Sturtevant, Brainerd, Hali, Eddy, Clark, Smith, Beecher, Kirk, Storrs, 
Peters, Thompson, Poor, Stearns, Professors Stowe, Tyler, Smith, An- 
drews and others; and on such topics as “Colleges and Free Institu- 
tions,” “Liberal Education, a nece:sity of the Church,” “The College, 
as a Religious Institution,” “Colleges, essential to Home Missions,” 
“Colleges, a Power in Civilization, to be used for Chri-t,” “Intellectual 
Culture, prompted and controlled by a Right Religion.” There is also an 
interesting and fervid address on the “Significance of the Germans,” by 
Professor Conrad, delivered in 1852, during his connexion with Witten- 
berg College. This Institution, which has been productive of so much 
good, was aided, for several years, by the Society, receiving in all about 
ten thousand dollars, without whose upportune assistance the College, 
says President Sprecher, could not have been established. 

Memoirs of Rev. Nicholas Muvray, D. D., (Kirwan). By Samuel 
Ireneus Prime. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. The subject 
of these Memoirs occupied a prominent position in the Christian Church. 
A clear and powerful reasoner, a terse writer, a keen observer of men 
and things, with an earnest, generous, noble nature, he exercised 
more than an ordinary influence. “The strange and romantic incidents 
in his childhood and youth, his early and wonderful ‘rescue from the 
wiles of a false religion, his rapid mental and moral development, his 
brilliant career and well-earned fame, and above all, his vast usefulness 
as a pastor, preacher and author make him an illustrious example, wor- 
thy of record for the encouragement of the young, the edification of the 
Church, and the praise of Divine grace.” Dr. Prime has given us an 
exceedingly interesting, judicious and useful biography of his friend, 
permitting him to tell his own story as far as practicable; a book full of 
graphic sketches and characteristic incidents, which will be eagerly 
sought after and read with instruction and delight. We cordially re- 
commend the volume to our readers with the full persuasion that its peru- 
sal will interest them and do them good. 

The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
London, Illustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs, 
Oliphant. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. This biography is 
the record of a most remarkable individual, whose career was long en- 
shrouded in so much mystery. We cannot help but admire his great- 
ness and the many excellencies of character which he possessed, while we 
deeply regret, that one so highly gifted, by his singular erratic course and 
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his wild fanaticism, should have perverted his powers, and been lost to 
the world. How sad to read, and yet how instructive the pages! Here 
is presented a life-like portrait of the man, and the story is told by a 
friend, tender and reverent, who deeply sympathized with him in his 
trials. The volume possesses great interest. 

Sermons Preached and Revised by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Seventh 
Series. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. The popularity of Spurgeon, 
as a preacher, does not seem to be waning. The secret of his success 
is, no doubt, the result of his earnest devotion to the great work of 
preaching the Gospel. His discourses are rich in evangelical truth, and, 
although abounding in serious defects and often marred with imperfec- 
tions of style, possess an unction and a power, which is irresistible. 
We are sorry, however, to notice in so good a look, so much dogmatism, 
and an occasional unkind allusion to some of his Protestant brethren, 
who differ from him in ecclesiastical views, as e. g., in the Sermon on the 
Marks of Faith, where he refers to an expression, on the subject of Bap- 
tism, in the Catechism of the Episcopal Church, and pronounces it a 
“delusive notion,” “a most wicked, blasphemous and false expression,” 
“contradictory to the whole tenor of God's Word.” Infant Baptism is to 
many Christians a precious doctrine, and one which should never be 
made the subject of ridicule by those who cannot receive it. 

Frank's Friend, or the Rampart of Strasburg. By Rev. K. H. Cas- 
pari, Author of the Schoolmaster and his Son. Translated from the 
German. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. 1862. This 
little book is marked by the same excellencies, which distinguish the 
author’s other productions. The narrative is one of touching, thrilling 
interest, pervaded by a high tone of piety, and showing the power of 
simple, pure, earnest faith, so characteristic of the sincere German Chris- 
tian. It illustrates the fatal issue of early error, and, at the same time, 
presents the consolations and supports, which our holy religion offers, 
The translation is well done. The volume is certainly a valuable addi- 
tion to our Sunday School and Home Literature. 

Lectures on the English Language. yee P. Marsh. First Series. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner. 

The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the Early 
Literature it embodies. By George P. Marsh. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1862. These are the productions of one of our most thor- 
ough and accomplished scholars, who, by his varied learning and un- 
tiring industry has done much to exalt and illustrate our national lite- 
rature. Few men have given greater attention to comparative philology 
and the study of the English language, as a science, than the author of 
these Lectures. Both works before us exhibit profound and accurate 
erudition, patient and earnest research, and the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subjects discussed. They furnish a large amount of in- 
formation, drawn from various sources, stated in precise, luminous and 
vigorous language, with copious illustrations from authors. They are 
worthy the careful study of every intelligent individual, and cannot fail 
to awaken a more general interest among educated men in the history 
and character of the English language. They might, with profit, be in- 
troduced into our literary institutions, as a branch of the regular course. 
The Lectures in the first volume were delivered before Columbia College, 
and embrace the following list of subjects: Origin of Speech, and of 
the English Language—Practical Uses of Etymology—Foreign helps 
to the knowledge of English—Study of Early English—Sources, Com- 
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position and Etymological proportions of English—The Vocabulary of 
the English Language—Interjections and Intonations—The Noun, the 
Adjective and the Verb—English, as affected by the Art of Printing— 
Orthoepical changes in English—Rhyme—Accentuation and double 
Rhymes—Alliteration, Line-Rhyme and Assonance—Synonyms—Prin- 
ciples of Translation—English Bible—Corruptions of English—The 
English Language in America. The Lectures in the second volume 
were delivered at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, and contains the fol- 
lowing topics: Origin and Composition of the Anglo-Saxon People, 
and their Language— Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary, Literature and Gram- 
mar—Semi-Saxon Literature—English Language and Literature of the 
First Period, from the Middle of the Thirteenth to the Middle of the 
Fourteenth Century—Commencement of the Second Period, from 1350 
to the time of the Author of Piers Ploughman—The Author of Piers 
Ploughman, and his imitators—Wycliffe, and his School—Chaucer and 
Gover—The English Language and Literature from Caxton to the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth—The English Language during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

Le¢tures on Moral Science. Delivered before the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1862. This volume fully sustains the 
reputation President Hopkins enjoys, as one of the clearest, soundest 
and most pleasing writers the country has produced. His habits of 
thought and study, as well as the analytical structure of his mind, have 
admirably qualified him for the discussion of questions, which form the 
basis of all correct teachings in the department of ethical science. The 
work is comprehensive and thorough, its classification natural, its expo- 
sition lucid, and the style attractive, 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia, A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Sor the People. Vols. 1,11, 11]. A—E. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1862. This most useful and valuable publication, as indicated 
by its title, is a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. It is full and sat- 
isfactory, containing more infurmation than is usually ‘ound in works of 
a similar character, and collected from the best suurces. Whilst free 
from technicalities, the instruction it furnishes is precise and accurate. 
The articles on the most important subjects are generally original, and 
have been prepared by individuals, specially devoted to their study; the 
historical and scientific matter embraces the most recent facts, and the 
latest discoveries. The work, without being superficial, is adapted to 
the wants of the people, the style is clear and concise, the illustrations 
are numerous and appropriate. There is no publication, which so es- 
sentially contributes to the comfort of the student, and the general rea- 
der, as a good Encyclopedia, and the one before us, we feel assured, will 
meet with a wide and grateful reception. 

Preparatory Latin Prose-Book: Containing all the Latin Prose, ne- 
cessary for entering College. By J. H. Hanson, A. M., Principal of the 
High School for Boys. Portland, Me, Third Edition. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 1862. This is a work of great merit. The [Editor's extend- 
ed experience as a teacher, and his fine scholarship have well fitted him 
for the task undertaken. In a single volume there is given all the Latin 
prose, required of students, preparatory to entering College, with criti- 
cal and explanatory notes, a vocabulary, and a geographical and histor- 
ical index. The selections from Cwsar, Sallust and Cicero are judicious 
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the grammatical references numerous and satisfactory, the notes brief 
and pertinent, furnishing assistance, where help is really needed, and 
yet not doing the student’s work for him. It is an excellent drill-book, 
and it has the additional advantage that, by its introduction into our 
schouls, the expenses of the student may be reduced. 

A Copious and Critical Latin-English Dictionary: Abridged and 
Re-arranged from Riddle’s: Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. With a brief compar- 
ison and illustration of the most important Latin Synonyms, compiled 
and abridged chiefly from the works of Dusmenil, Ramshorn, Déderlein 
and Hill. By Rev. P. Bullions, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1862. Dr. Bullions is well known as an experienced and successful 
teacher, and the author of a series of Grammars, English, Latin and 
Greek on the same plan. The volume before us we have examined with 
some care, and take pleasure in commending it to public favor. We 
have noticed some mistakes in the quantity of the words, but they are, 
no doubt, typographical errors and will be corrected in future editions. 

Virgil’s Aineid: With Explanatory Notes. By Henry S. Frieze, 
Professor of Lutin, in the University of Michigan. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1860. We hail with interest the multiplication of text- 
books in the department of classical literature, and the increased atten- 
tion, which is given in this country, to the study of Greek and Roman 
authors. The Editor of the present work has furnished a good book. 
The text is that of Jahn, which is one of the most reliable, the notes 
have been derived from the best critics on the Aineid, frequent refer- 
ences are made to the most approved grammatical works, and illustrative 
wood-cuts have been introduced with the view of giving the young pupil 
a a idea of ancient usages, arts, costumes, utensils and implements 
of War, 

M. Tullit Ciceronis, Pro. A. Cluentio Habito oratio ad Judices. 
With English notes, By Austin Stickney, A. M., Professor of Latin, 
in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Cambridge, Sever and Francis. 
1860. Weare glad to meet with this oration, in convenient form for 
College Classes. Among our classic authors, there is no one more 
worthy our attention than the great Roman Orator. The notes in 
this edition are principally designed to explain allusions and supply 
the student with such information, as is necessary to the proper com- 
prehension of the oration, without directing his attention to irrelevent 
topics. Grammatical peculiarities are also presented and the kind 
of aid afforded, which is really needed, without encumbering the 
pupil. The notes seem to have been prepared with care and judg- 
ment. The execution of the work is creditable to the editor and the 
publishers. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. With notes for the use of Schools 
aud Colleges. By John J. Owen, D. D., LL. D. New York. Leavitt 
and Allen. 1862. We have several times in the Review referred to 
Professor Owen’s distinguished abilities as an Editor of the Ancient 
Classics. The present edition of the Anabasis has been revised and 
is published in the best style. The notes have been re-written and 
enriched with much additional matter, particularly in eonnection with 
the geography of the work. Recent travels and the personal observa- 
tion of several of our missionaries have given us considerable light in 
reference to that region, of which the Editor, in the preparation of 
the notes, has availed himself. 
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A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By James Hadley, 
Professor in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 
This Grammar is founded on the @riechische Schulgrammatik of Curtius, 
Professor in the University of Kiel, which was received in Germany with 
so much favor, and speedily passed through several successive editions. 
The author has, however, made important additions from other sources, 
which must render the work still more acceptable to the student. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to etymology and structure, to the differ- 
ent dialects, and to the usage oak idomatic furms of the Greek lan- 
guage. We like the arrangement as well as the material of the work. 
We trust that the beok will excite an increased interest in that noble 
tongue, which, in the judgment of Dr. Marsh, as expressed in his Lec- 
tures on the English language, constitutes “the most efficient instru- 
ment of mental training, ever enjoyed by man.” 

American History. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with numerous 
maps and engravings. Vol. 1V. Northern Colonies. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Asa writer Mr. Abbott is a great favorite with the 
young, and the friends of the young. He deserves all the reputation 
which he possesses. We love to read his books, and to recommend them 
to others. They are pure, entertaining and useful. The present series 
is interesting and instructive, and is designed to present, in a simple 
and intelligible manner, the leading events, connected with the past 
history of our country. The maps and engravings are beautiful and 
satisfactory. 

Rebellion Record. A Diary of American Events. Edited by Frank 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam. We have had occasion, several 
times, to speak with great satisfaction of this Seria]. It is a work, which 
will never lose its value. The design, which is admirable, seems to be 
executed with fidelity. It will be found an essential part of every good 
library. We need for consultation such documents, as are here 
furnished, in an accessible form, more convenient than the columns of a 
daily sheet. The last number issued concludes the fourth volume. It 
brings down the history of verified occurrences to May Ist, 1862, and 
contains finely executed steel portraits of Major-General Mitchel and of 
Major-General Lee, C. S. A. 

Heroes and Martyr s. Notable Men, Biographical Sketches of the 
Military and Naval Heroes, Statesmen and Orators, distinguished in 
the American Crisis of 1861-62. Edited by Frank Moore. With Por- 
traits on Steel, from Original Sources. New York: G. P. Putnam— 
1862. The object of this attractive and valuable serial is indicated by 
the title. The enterprise is an honor to the couutry, and deserves en- 
couragement. The work, when completed, will make a beautiful quarto 
volume of permanent interest. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. The last number of this excellent preriodical 
concludes the nineteenth volume, and well sustains its high character. 
Several of the contributions posvess more than usual interest, and are 
of great intrinsic value. The article on English Etymology, by Dr. 
Schuyler, as well as that in a former number by Dr. Dwight, will at- 
tract the attention of scholars. Professor Barrows continues his able 
discussions on the subject of Slavery. 

North American Review. The marked ability and excellent tone of 
this truly nationz! Review make it worthy of the patronage of our lit- 
erary men, and the general support of the American people. The last 
number contains several valuable papers, among others one of the best 
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the grammatical references numerous and satisfactory, the notes brief 
and pertinent, furnishing assistance, where help is really needed, and 
yet not doing the student’s work for him. It is an excellent drill-book, 
and it has the additional advantage that, by its introduction into our 
schouls, the expenses of the student may be reduced. 

A Copious and Critical Latin-English Dictionary: Abridged and 
Re-arranged from Riddle’s Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. With a brief compar- 
ison and illustration of the most important Latin Synonyms, compiled 
and abridged chiefly from the works of Dusmenil, Ramshorn, Diderlein 
and Hill. By Rev. P. Bullions, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1862. Dr. Bullions is well known as an experienced and successful 
teacher, and the author of a series of Grammars, English, Latin and 
Greek on the same plan. The volume before us we have examined with 
some care, and take pleasure in commending it to public favor. We 
have noticed some mistakes in the quantity of the words, but they are, 
no doubt, typographical errors and will be corrected in future editions. 

Virgil’s Aineid: With Explanatory Notes. By Henry S. Frieze, 
Professor of Lutin, in the University of Michigan. New York: D. Ap- 
pieton & Co. 1860. We hail with interest the multiplication of text- 
books in the department of classical literature, and the increased atten- 
tion, which is given in this country, to the study of Greek and Roman 
authors. The Editor of the present work has furnished a good book. 
The text is that of Jahn, which is one of the most reliable, the notes 
have been derived from the best critics on the Aneid, frequent refer- 
ences are made to the most approved grammatical works, and illustrative 
wood-cuts have been introduced with the view of giving the young pupil 
a better idea of ancient usages, arts, costumes, utensils and implements 
of War, 

M. Tullii Ciceronis, Pro. A. Cluentio Habito oratio ad Judices. 
With English notes, By Austin Stickney, A. M., Professor of Latin, 
in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Cambridge, Sever and Francis. 
1860. We are glad to meet with this oration, in convenient form for 
College Classes. Among our classic authors, there is no one more 
worthy our attention than the great Roman Orator. The notes in 
this edition are principally designed to explain allusions and supply 
the student with such information, as is necessary to the proper com- 
prehension of the oration, without directing his attention to irrelevent 
topics. Grammatical peculiarities are also presented and the kind 
of aid afforded, which is really needed, without encumbering the 
pupil. The notes seem to have been prepared with care and judg- 
ment. The execution of the work is creditable to the editor and the 
publishers. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. With notes for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By John J. Owen, D. D., LL. D. New York. Leavitt 
and Allen. 1862. We have several times in the Review referred to 
Professor Owen's distinguished abilities as an Editor of the Ancient 
Classics. The ‘present edition of the Anabasis has been revised and 
is published in the best style. The notes have been re-written and 
enriched with much additional matter, particularly in eonnection with 
the geography of the work. Recent travels and the personal observa- 
tion of several of our missionaries have given us considerable light in 
reference to that region, of which the Editor, in the preparation of 
the notes, has availed himself. 
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A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By James Hadley, 
Professor in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 
This Grammar is founded on the Griechische Schulgrammatik of Curtius, 
Professor in the University of Kiel, which was received in Germany with 
so much favor, and speedily passed through several successive editions. 
The author has, however, made important additions from other sources, 
which must render the work still more ucceptable to the student. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to etymology and structure, to the differ- 
ent dialects, and to the usage io idomatie forms of the Greek lan- 
guage. We like the arrangement as well as the material of the work. 
We trust that the book will excite an increased interést in that noble 
tongue, which, in the judgment of Dr. Marsh, as expressed in his Lee- 
tures on the English language, constitutes “the most efficient instru- 
ment of mental training, ever enjoyed by man.” 

American History. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with numerous 
maps and engravings. Vol. 1V. Northern Colonies. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Asa writer Mr. Abbott is a great favorite with the 
young, and the friends of the young. He deserves all the reputation 
which he possesses. We love to read his books, and to recommend them 
to others. They are pure, entertaining and useful. The present series 
is interesting and instructive, and is designed to present, in a simple 
and intelligible manner, the leading events, connected with the past 
history of our country. The maps and engravings are beautiful and 
satisfactory. 

Rebellion Record. A Diary of American Events. Edited by Frank 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam. We have had occasion, several 
times, to speak with great satisfaction of this Serial. It is a work, which 
will never aie its value. The design, which is admirable, seems to be 
exvcuted with fidelity. It will*be found an essential part of every good 
library. We need for consultation such documents, as are here 
furnished, in an accessible form, more convenient than the columns of a 
daily sheet. The Jast number issued concludes the fourth volume. It 
brings down the history of verified occurrences to May Ist, 1862, and 
contains finely executed steel portraits of Major-General Mitchel and of 
Major-General Lee, C. S. A. . 

Heroes and Martyrs. Notable Men, Biographical Sketches of the 
Military and Naval Heroes, Statesmen and Orators, distinguished in 
the American Crisis of 1861-62. Edited by Frank Moore. With Por- 
traits on Steel, from Original Sources. New York: G. P. Putnam— 
1862. The object of this attractive and valuable serial is indicated by 
the title. The enterprise is an honor to the country, and deserves en- 
couragement. The work, when completed, will make a beautiful quarto 
volume of permanent interest. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. The last number of this excellent preriodical 
concludes the nineteenth volume, and well sustains its high character. 
Several of the contributions posxess more than usual interest, and are 
of great intrinsic value. The article on English Etymology, by Dr. 
Schuyler, as well as that in a former number by Dr. Dwight, will at- 
tract the attention of scholars. Professor Barrows continues his able 
discussions on the subject of Slavery. 

North American Review. The marked ability and excellent tone of 
this truly national Review make it worthy of the patronage of our lit- 
erary men, and the general support of the American people. The last 
number cuntains several valuable papers, among others one of the best 
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critiques on the recent biography of Edward Irving by Mrs. Oliphant, 
giving a most interesting and vivid description of that distinguished but 
erratic preacher. 

Atlantic Monthly. The high literary character of this Magazine, the 
ability and popularity of its contributors, the genial sentiments of its 
articles, the elevated tone of its criticisms, the humane spirit that per- 
vades its pages, must ever make it an instructive, entertaining and safe 
visitor in the family-circle. Under its present editorial management 
the Atlantic has gained greatly in public confidence. 

The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine of Literature, 
Art, Polities and Society, This old periodical has recently commenced 
a new Series. In its resuscitated form it gives signs of renewed vigor 
and greatly increased vitality. We do not, however, like its articles on 
the state of our country. They show too much of a dispositon to find 
fault with the acts of the Administration. These times we should all 
gather around the Government, and do our best to uphold its hands in 
its efforts to crush a most infamous Rebellion. 

Harper's Magazine. This Monthly comes, as usual, laden with good 
things. The last number (November), which concludes the 26th vol- 
ume, is one of even more than average value, full of instructive matter, 
presented in a pleasing form, with numerous illustrations, which are cre- 
ditable to American Art. 


Sermon on the Work of Grace, or Revival of Religion at Antioch. 
Preached in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in Hanover, Pa., Jan- 
uary 5th, 1862. By S.S. Schmucker, D. D. Published by request. 
York, Pa.: W. H. Albright. 1862. 


An Address, delivered at Ickesburg, Pa., on the Fourth of July, 1862. 
By Rev. D. H. Focht, A. M. New Blooshfield, Pa. 


Remarks made at the Funeral of Henry Bohlen, Brigadier-General, 
U. 8. A., September 12th, 1862. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., Pastor of 
St. John’s (Lutheran) Church, Philadelphia. C. Sherman & Son, Printers. 


New Jersey State Normal School. The Induction of Professor John 
8. Hart, LL. D., as Principal of the Model School, August 26th, 1862. 


The Bible, as an Educating Power among the Nations. An Ad- 
dress, delivered before the Bible Society of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa, By John 8S. Hart, LL.D. Philadelphia. J. C. 
Garrigues & Co. 1862. 


Stability, the Condition of Excellence: A Baccalaureate Sermon. 
By A. P. Peabody, D.D., Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. 
Harvard University. Cambridge. 1862. 


Sketch of the Life of Edward C. Herrick, Late Librarian and Treas- 
vrer of Yale College. By Professor T. A. Thacher. New Haven. 1862. 


The Lutheran Almanac for 1863. Baltimore: Published by T. N. 
Kurtz. 


Der Lutherische Kalender fiir das Jahr 1863. Allentown, Pa. Rev. 
S. K. Brobst. 
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“The Evangelical Quarterly Review. Edited by Prof. M. L. Stoever, 
Gettysburg, Pa. The October number of this excellent Review is 
already out, and is filled with important and valuable matter. The 
first article is on the Book of Job, and isa translation from the German. 
Two other valuable translations follow, on Luther and Spener. The 
article of Prof. Sternberg on ‘Public Worship’ is characterized by 
moderation and great good sense. The historical review of the 
doings of the General Synod held in May last, is, we presume, from 
the pen of the Editor, and is an interesting summary of the doings 
of that important body. Several other articles, which we have not 
the space to enumerate, make up the number. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in this country is an important body of Christians, 
whose doings are destined to attract increasing attention. This Re- 
view, which is the chief organ, deserves to circulate more largely than 
it does among other denominations.”— Sunday School Times. 


“The Evangelical Quarterly Review for October is conducted by 
Prof. Stoever, of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, and is an able 
exponent of the literature and thevlogy of the Lutheran Church. The 
present number is filled with articles of a high order of learning and 
theught."—New York Observer. 


“The October numher of the Review published at Gettysburg and 
edited by Professor Stoever, of Pennsylvania College is before us. 
The number contains eight articles in addition to the brief notices of 
recent publications. The publication is edited with ability, and must 
be serviceable to the denomination, in whose interest it is carried for- 
ward."—German Reformed Messenger. 


“This valuable Quarterly for October is filled with useful and edifying 
articles." —Lutheran Observer. 


“The change of title by the insertion of the word Quarterly, and the 
omission of the old German motto from Luther, which, however good, 
was hardly in its right place on the cover, are the first things 
that strike us as we take in our hands the first number of the 
Review, which has come forth under the exclusive control of 
Prof. Stoever. In its general appearance, as well as in the 
character of its contents, it wil! take an honorable place with its 
fifty-two predecessors. The first noticeable feature is the number 
of well executed translations of valuable matter. The first of these 
is on the Book of Job. The matter is very instructive and in- 
teresting, and the translation is executed in a manner, in which 
it would be hard to find Dr. Schaeffer's equal. The second of the 
translations has as its subject, Martin Luther, from the German 
cf Kéestlin, by Dr. Diehl, of Frederick. The third is on Spener, 
from the German of Tholuck, by Professor Muhlenberg, of Gettys- 
burg. Both these articles are worthy of the intelligent and suc- 
cessful labor which their translators have bestowed upon them. 
We hope the Review will give great prominence to this ele- 
ment. It is one of the things in which our Review can take 
precedence of any, published in the English language. 

The number is emphatically a good one. We hope that every 
friend of the Lutheran Church will exert himself to the utmost to 
sustain a periodical, so necessary and so honorable to it.”—Ladtheran 
and Missionary. 





